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The feelings of such critics - poets 
loo - and the metaphors they put 
them in, now seem old-fashioned. 


Philip Larkin, bless him, says that a 
poem is a complete thing, like an 
egg. Yes, it Is, like Keats's impress- 
ion of the awareness of his billiard- 
ball. But that is not the way we look 
at it today, any more tnan they 
would have done in the days of the 
schoolmen. "Ulpian serves my 
need", as Kipling's Mr King would, 
imitailvely, observe; and Kipling 
himself would have relished the 
echo-seeking expertise of this new 
poetical inner ring. One is always on 
the outside of an egg, or of a billiard 
ball; Indeed to be so Is a sine qua 
non of appreciating it as it is in itself; 
but Professor Hollander is not the 
first to point out that if you look at it 
in this way we are "Into poetry" in 
the most literal sense. The poem is a 
ghost we walk through, lending It 
airy substance by our progress, a 
bundle of echoes that exist because 
we catch and pass them on. "Such is 


Intimacies of implication 


JOHN HOLLANDER: 

The Figure of Echo 

A Moae of Allusion in Milton and 

After. 

155pp. University of California 
Press. £12.25. 

0 520 04187 9 

The rhetorical diversions of the Re- 
naissance have made a comeback to- 
day in many seats of learning, even 
though the only tongue in use is the 
vernacular and the Departments con- 
cerned are those of Eng Lit. Sweet 
rhetoric is all the rage, and the 
corporate enthusiasm tor it would 
have delighted Don Armado; indeed 
It would not be too much to say that 
the kinds of pleasure in poetry dis- 
played and evinced in the writings of 
Professors Bloom, Hollander, and 
Hartman in America, and of Chris- 
topher Ricks In England, would have 
been more immediately comprehensi- 
ble and congenial to the literati of 
the Middle Ages, and of the Eliz- 
abethans ana Augustans, than 
would the kinds of pleasure felt and 
expressed about poetry by the mod- 
ernists and new critics of the last 
generation or two. 


a true ghost: like all phenomena of 
this sort, we must always wonder 
what our own contribution was - 
how much we are always being writ- 
ers as well as readers of what we are 
seeing." 


our property, a true ghost indeed. 
Hollander is himself a poet, and his 
most recent collection has the 
appropriate title Spectral Emana- 

tm n c mnliMA n l « ■ 


chimney-sweeps, or his Tyger). The 
figure of Echo represents for the 
author the sound itself, carried for- 
ward in a dying foil from one genera- 
tion of poems to the next, the spec- 
tral cunnjng of literary allusion, and 
the workings of the ancient trope of 
metalcpsis, or transumption. 

Ancient, but not much valued, at 
least not by Quintilian. 

It is a trope with which to claim 
acquaintance, rather than one 
which we are ever likely to require 
to use. The commonest example is 
the following: cano is a synonym 
for canto and canto for dico, there- 
fore cano is a synonym for dico, 
the intermediate step being pro- 
vided by canto. We need not waste 
any more time over it. 

That does not sound very promising. 
But Hollander’s enthusiasm is infec- 
tious, as it was in his last book. 
Vision and Resonance , and he not 
only traces with wit and discernment 
the possible uses that can be found 
for this figure but makes out a good 
case for- its generic convenience as a 
term for the processes that render 
poetry transparent, subject to, and 
deliberately inviting, all the collective 
intimacies of implication , the short cuts 
of communal awareness. 

Such intimacies are what those 
who read poetry in this way rdad 
poetry for, becoming, as part of the 
business the “private friends" of the 
poet in a way that would have been 
understood by Shakespeare or 
Donne. Psychologically it is perhaps 
ultimately a question of whether we 
want the poetry to belong to the 
poet or to us. Shakespeare’s sonnets. 


By John Bayley 


now so wholly and mysteriously his 
own, were once no doubt appreci- 
ated on a basis of sharing, of tropes 
m widest commonalty spread. Person- 
ally I remember the reeling of de- 
pression attendant on discovering 
that part of the cunning phrase for a 
meeting at dawn in East Coker - 
"that pointed scrutiny with which we 
challenge / The first-met stranger in 
the waning dusk” - had been sup- 
plied to Eliot by John Hayward in 
the course of an invited discussion 
and criticism of the poem. That is 
how rhetoric works, an occasion for 
wit in others, the poet projected 
beyond himself, his felicities most 
improved when most seemingly his 
own. 

The ghostlincss of the phrase con- 
sists in our awareness that dusk 
deepens, draws down blinds etc. The 
echoic metalepsis (I think Hollander 
would allow his convenient terminol- 
ogy in the context of the phrase) 
lands the reader in a state of dispos- 
session associated with the state of 
the light: the echo is a reassurance of 
parting day, the new sound a dis- 
tjuietment of dawn, in which a ghost 
is that much more rhetorically con- 
vincing, Only rhetorically perhaps, 
but that Is the point. We are in a 
rhetorical situation, of the sort with 
which Milton and Spenser would 
have been entirely familiar, in which 
whole traditions of poetry and feel- 
ing are summoned invisibly up. East 
Coker is certainly not like an egg, or 
a billiard-ball. Rhetoric reaches 
beyond the language of the living 
and removes any sense of its person- 
al opacity, the opacity that goes - os 
in Keats say, or Hardy - with speci- 
fic individual perception. "The wan- 
ing dusk” is not the phrase of a man 
“used to notice such things”, as is 
Hardy's for when the note of a 
funeral bell is heard across landscape 

And 'a crossing breeze mils a' pause In Its 
'• ■’ . ou trolling!,- 

Till they rl» again, as they were a new hell's 
boom. 

Hardy's own and actual ears re- 
move any possibility of an internal, 
poetic echo. In spite of the rhetorical 
echoes In Its opening line - "When 
the present has latched Its postern 
behind my tremulous stay” - '‘After- 


wards” is not a culturally ghostly 
poem of the type that arouses Hol- 
lander's enthusiasm. It puts us in 
touch not with the poetic past but 
with the poet himself, showing us 
that Larkin's “egg-like” poetry be- 
longs to the poet, while rhetorical 
poetry tends to the status of a com- 
munal possession. And that seems to 
be the status preferred once again 
today in academic circles. 

The echoic figure of metalepsis, 
used as a convenient catch-all by 
Hollander, could indeed be said to 
cover the whole range of rhetorical 
commonplace more specifically 
associated with synecdoche and 
metonymy - a single poetic property 
suggesting a whole, a mention repre- 
senting a deployment - as all are 
time-honoured figures making out of 
rhetoric n conscious gloss on the 
world of metaphor, oils is neatly 
exemplified in Hollander's prefatory 
poem, whoso tone and tendency 
would have been quite familiar, 
mutatfs mutandis, to original readers 
of Milton and Marvell, Pope, Landor 
or Matthew Arnold. “Voices of the 
dead” are heard, says the poem, only 
in the language of the living, not in 
the scholiasts who "turn dead in (he 
living air" or in those “wise embal- 
mers of the text” in leather bindings 
"who come / To show how gold they 
are, and dumb. . The punning 
echoes of Wallace Stevens’s Emper- 
or of Ice Cream" (“If her horny feet 
protrude they come i To show how 
cold she is, and dumb") carry, like 
Eliot’s Waste Land quotations,- their 
due charge of iconographical Irony. 
“Old books" are as unresonant in 
themselves as the modem artefacts in 
Stevens’s contemporary death scene; 
but rhetoric, properly appreciated, 
hands on the sound ana secret of 
poetic vitality. This modern attitude 
l? distinct ly at variance with former 
received ideas, about "dead form”, , 
"stale artifice”; "worn-out common-* 
place , “make It qew’ 1 etc. For Hol- 
lander, metalepsis or transumption 
are more in the mind than on the 
page, a question of reverence and 
taste, and of the continuing influence 
of the ghostliness in poems. 

And not, it might - be . added, In' 
poems only, David Lodge has shown- 
now something pic tori ally very com- 


parable to echoic metalepsis has be- 
come an effective commonplace of 
the cinema, and a continued source 
of its specialized narrative vitality. A 
cigar, just lit, smokes in an ashtray: 
in the next shot nine parts of it are a 
column of ash: the men of affairs, 
gangsters or whatever, have been en- 
grossed in their business, and the 
audience not only take this in at 
once but are reassured by the fami- 
liarity of the topos: they have been 
there before, but the vitality of the 
device is perennial. This, in its 
altered context, is Hollander’s “fig- 
ure of Interpretive allusion”. What 
about a handful not of ash but of 
dust? Waugh's use of it comes of 
course from The Waste Land, but it 
returns to the despair of a more 
literal vision in Tennyson's Maud. 
“Dead, dead, long dead / And my 
henrt is a handful of dust / And the 
wheels go over my head”. The echo 
seems as unmistakable as that of “O 
swallow swallow”, and those from 
Tennyson's Ulysses which came out 
when at Pound's suggestion the ori- 


ginal “Death by Water” section was 
drastically cut down. It seems doubt- 
ful that Waugh was thinking of Ten- 
nyson, but the predicament of Tony 
Last at the end of the navel, dead to 
the world but still alive and sentient; 
certainly echoes that of Tennyson’s 
imagined suicide. 

Transumption, as Hollander dem- 
onstrates, can carry its significance 
as a matter of letters rather than 
words. “Like the clashed edges of 
two words that kill” (Stevens’s “Le 
Monocle de Mon Oncle”) assumes a 
metaleptic echo of “swords". Poetry 
can have its own kinds of aphesis, as 
an eft turns by linguistic change into 
a newt. In “A Dream or Fair 
Women" Tennyson implies sighs by 
writing signs. John Ashbety’s “The 
mooripg.of starting out” moves, side- 


tnar coot's dusk moves mefaJepH- 
cally between dawn and evening, The 
“blind foot” of Oedipus at CoTonnus 
are a simple synecdoche, but die 
rhetorical plot thickens when Milton 
turns them Into "blind mouths", in 
an unstated transition through false 
preaching’ and greedy eating. One of 
the most convincing and ingenious 
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cares of buried echo proposed by 
Hollander is the Gettysburg speech 
of President Lincoln, usually consi- 


dered. as he says, “n monumcni of 


own verse when lie quotes Manure the same line of significance. The 
for Measure's ’’skyey influences" in word attached to the thrush has a 
"When to outstrip thy skicy speed t rhetorical transference to everything 
Scarce seemed a vision"; and so docs the age - with its “little cause for 
Coleridge when he uses the same ca rollings” - seems to be. But the 
word in “Lines on an Autumnal bird itself, singing its "happy good- 
Evening”, in terms of their diction night air”, is as indifferent to all 
these poems arc almost by intention these gloomy abstractions of the 
transparent, like poetical commentar- Zeitgeist as if it knew (hem to be 
ies from the sidelines. Linguistically beside the point. Hollander observes 
speaking much in them seems given that “the image of the bird is a 
up to romantic admiration of complex, consciously late reworking 
Shakespeare, but that is emphatically of the Miltonic and romantic im- 
not the case when Keats changes ages”. But in fad the poem works by 
“the viewless winds” of Measure for conscientiously invoking all those im- 
Mtasure into “the viewless wings of ages and then dissipating them, as if 
poesy in the Nightingale Ode, even accidentally, in the unexpectedness 
though the Keatsian usage is strictly of its own being. The true contrast in 
an impoverishment of sense - how the poem is between the ghost bird 
can wings be invisible? - and may 0 f literature and the actuaf thrush of 


the anti-monumental'', of a new and Coleridge when he uses the same 
proper nobility in plainness. Restore- word in “Lines on an Autumnal 
lion of (illusion reveals something Evening”, in terms of their diction 
rather different, a subtle meta morph- these poems arc almost by intention 

ncie rtf flliA toil kfklinol cln»Bf*inn»r 1 - 1 . _ . ■ _ 


osis oF two key biblical statements. 
In Genesis the earth brought forth 

S 'rass, at God’s command; a mere 
ourscore and seven years ago our 
forefathers brought forth on this 
piece of earth a new nation. More 
daringly, whereas fallen script urnl 
man Ts conceived in sin, this nation 
was conceived in liberty. 

Such resonance is no part of the 
nature of stately language, which 




transparent, like poetical commentar- 
ies from the sidelines. Linguistically 
speaking much in them seems given 


ss 


\ 




1^ 


ay. 


npovcrisl rn ... * 

obtains its effects* of significance less * an . w lngs be invisible? - «nd may of literature and the actuaf thrush o7 

from what it says itself than from the indicate a misunderstanding compa- Hardy's observation, 

laden traditions of sonority. The table to Miss Mitchell's, or indeed to u .. • . . . f . , 

effect can be paradoxical, for Lin- Blake’s, when he engraved the ,A° 0 JL ’ s f 

coin’s speech sounds, as it was in- “sightless couriers of tnc air” as r £ ndin S for anj lover of poetry and 

tended to, both laconic and Xdily blindfolded. LTJltJ 

indiyiduai, dismissive of .a whole But that is just the point. The * A. had iS^som S 


indicate a misunderstanding compa- Hardy’ 
rable to Miss Mitchell's, or indeed to u .. 


's observation. 


Blake's, when he 
“sightless couriers 


engraved 


Niuiyiuuai, aismissive or a wnoic But that is jusr the point. The 
tradition of loquacity. Curious, too, truly effective echo is also another 
that n phrase which heenme almost coinage, as rich or richer? Hollun- 

AS resonant for thf nnpfrv C * on - rfjtr*e i ncictonra no a nBinrtln iSno nf 


as resonant for the poetry of Con- 
federate defeat as Lincoln’s had been 
for the sober Gnd-fea ringness of the 
Union victory, is based on a naive 
misreading of its source. Dowson 
wrote: ”1 nave forgot much, Cyoera! 
gone with the wind, / Flung roses, 
roses riotously with the throng, I 


roses riotously with the throng, I very Keatsian way suggest that Poesy 
Dancing to put thy pale, lost lilies docs not know where she is going - 
out of mind ... . Tliosc lilies may ••£ cannot see what flowers are at my 

Hdup nnf info Mice M iVhPll'c marirt □« ti • ■ 


dcr's insistence on a ghostly line of ne , 
transmission ignores this. Blake's ex j 
blindfolded steeds are a marvellous pr£ 
new birth, disregarding the sense of Yh 
the Shakespearean epithet but ex- be 
ploiting its potentialities. So with j n 
Keats's “viewless wings”, which in a q 6 
very Keatsian way suggest that Poesy to 
docs not know where she is going - me 


[(,£, Hollander’s book is fascinating 
us reading for any lover of poetry nnd 
the ways in which it works, Dut 1 
think it would have been even more 
fle so if lie had rccogni/ed these sorts of 
,er distinction, and snowed how an echo 
Jil ' can be broken off, as it were, by a 
new sort of reality. Poems do not 
e s exist just to show us their relation to 
,u * previous poems. “The Darkling 


jpsi 


jvious poems. The Darkling 
irush” is a good example, as would 
“Resolution and Independence”, 

lllkinlt Uf n VftriiMtflU'p f aamIi 


UP 


have got into Miss Mitchell’s mind as feet.” The significance is precisely in 
.southern belles, but this does not the change flora an exact, transpa- 
explam the change from the positive- rent epithet to an idiosyncratic and 
ly transitive mood of Dowson’s verb opaque one. If Hollander had consi- 
“ going with the wind was an aban- dered what happened to “sightless”, 
doned experience, like going with a and the even more remarkable split 
prostitute. Hollander Ingeniously association in the handina-on of 
suggests that the ghost of Shelley “darkling” , he would perhaps have 
may have got between Miss Mitchell’s hod to conclude that the real interest 
mind s eye and the already famous of his trope is not that it compounds 
recollected phrase. “Leaves from an the rhetorical abstraction of the allu- 
enchanter peeing - Shelley’s west, sive mode, but that it can produce a 


be “Resolution and Independence”, 
in which Wordsworth's Leech 
Gatherer plays a role rather similar 
to Hardy's thrush. Indeed it seems to 
me that Hardy's “aged thrush, frail 
gaunt and small” may well show an 
unconscious recollection of Words- 
worth’s old man; which might be one 
up to Hollander, except that in both 
cases the highly literary build-up of 
the two encounters, the status or the 
two figures in them as portents, is 
dissolved by their reality as crea- 
tures. Both poems act as reproaches 
to the tendency of poets to read life 
through the spectacles of books. 

For rhetoricians there is no other 




cfu.ri«Hicr peeing - aneuey a wesi. sive mode, but that it can produce a ru ‘ inciorrcians mere is no omei 
wind . . . may be blowing through the. new sort of solid reality, from which wa X 10 read iL Reality, as Stevens 
mistake.” Echo here sounds not for- the veil of allusion has largely dis- would tell a “ a wor la of words to 

ward but back; the phrase only appeared. tK * u (u/mA r '- A — ,J u — 


HMucmcu. the end of it’ 5 . (Word and world here -- 

obtains Its full resonance in a pre- are no doubt metaleptic echoes of T ' ' 

yious romanticism of birth and de- ng HniiSnR^ic , each other.) And it is perfectly true o t *1 rt rv 

cay, and from this It takes over the Keatt’n lhat much P° etr y does and did cstab- V^IlGCrillS 1113 CllllClnOOCl 

present melancholy of a vanished g* l SS E -!.? SviSSKS' ■** » ts r ® a ™y & relarton to that of X X U r 

heroic world, ft is singular that Joyce men? rfiiS!! other poetry, as Carew ' establishes ■ ■ - ' i — ' r . .. ■ . 

uses it in the Aeolus chapter of f r° > ; lit j fro f-c erotic reality in his poem “A Rap- stonecrafts Mary is not .truly -il 

in rvartlv th* «nmo * ,n S» * listen to Milfon's darkling' ”. „i »« Rat D n i D “novel for adolescent cirls”'. thouflfi 


V>; >x v° 

WWPP- s vi i ^ 

( K ll/ttr.f • j vi . A,' r •- | 
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'/ttw huhtn • . t . .. 
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An engraving of the American-! ndlan Princess Pocahontas. The portrait is 
taken from Likeness in Line: an anthology of Tudor and Stuart engraved 
portraits by Harold Barkley (87pp. HMSO. £ 4.95 . 0 ll 290352 5). 


present melancholy of a vanished 
heroic world, ft is singular that Jovce 
uses It in the Aeolus chapter of UIvs- 
ses in exactly the same sense. “Gone 
with the wind. Hosts at MuUagha- 
niast and Tara of the kings”. A 
Joyce-Mitchell axis is most unlikely, 
but . both authors seem to have 
. known by instinct the right way the 
echo sought to go. ' . ■ * 


that Keats's use of it in the Nighting- 
ale Ode includes “an acknowledge- 
ment of its source, as if to say ’Dark- 
ling, J listen to Milton's darkling' 
Surely not so. It is true, as he points 
out, that the adjective shifts 
metaleptically from performance to 


ture" in relation to "the time-hon- By Pat Rogers 
oured symbolism of gardens, and the ° 

more immediate one of Spenser’s 

“Bower of Blisse”. Moreover a poet SA MUEL F. PICKERING 


stonecraft’s- Mary is not- truly . ,1 
"novel for -adolescent girls", though 
it concerns them; and Dr Primrose 
did not meet John Newbery "at the 
Wells" but on the road afterwards. 


juy^-Muciieu axis is most unuxeiy, r-e nrtn L, fw,,* — u , oower or uiisse' . Moreover a poet OBn ‘ u “' r - rn.iu-.nim, UU i uu me muu <m C ina.«. 

Snwn°h„ h T H & more ImportaM that P ^tnke 9 on m&Y U8e the . comfort 0f - rhel0 ? f a * a ^ and ChUdren'a Books In It Is important to get these c«- 

^l e way a whole new ranae of active mean- "!°> e * 0r f 85 con * CIOUS . defence Eighteenth-Century England ervations out of the way, because 

echo sought to go. ■ , ; ■ "whel! Shelley borrows M«Ss T 1 "? em . otl ?P 8 or lm P u,scs wI ? ic L h 286pp. Knoxville: University of Ten- P Ient y that k absorbing remains. 0 d 

there Is, too, a ppetry crossed “Im premeditated verse”, and trans- ® , w ^ ore ^ rie C05I J e straight nessee Press. $2i y the level of a survey, the book has 

echdes, like crossed telephone lines, fers the epithet to the Skylark’s “pro- ? ut us * ^ ng "l 08 * c j 1 . aract ® ri ** 0 87(M9 290 X much to tell us about Isaac Walk 

which suggests to me that though fuse sirXs of unpremediuted art” tJC , f ? r , m , of personal reality, ft is - and Sarah Trimmer, Mrs BarbsaM 

poems feed on previous poems they he is only transferring Milton's con- as ?° a ?Sn r P on ? “it k ! n ,„ n[[ u. , . . and the Edgeworths, Hannah More 

: .should obtain their own specific red- peptjon of the Majestically easy flow ac ^°.fA^l ton ant , ’ fL™ 0X P e * ^°b n L°cke and of course Newbery himself, 

'uyflom The ptocess; Aghast should, of muse-inspired poetry to the^soon- *betJca|ly iuhla hymn. God moves in, any eighteenth-century assembly. Goody Two-Shoes appears, all tbe 
■asitwere, drinkriarkbload, acaulre taneous/hannony of. a romantic ? and k &y < su 8g“hng lhat ^ political theor- more amiable after prolonged expo- 

. Wallace Stevens,- whom symbolic bird. But when Keats shifts ill !S , P ara d° x ‘9 aJ 88 pres f nc€ , sure t0 the evangelical bacidash. Tw 


7 a whole new range of active mean- 
♦tk . . . j . Ing- When Shelley borrows Milton’s 

^ere Is, too, a ppetry of crossed “unpremeditated verse”, and trans- 
ertioes, like crossed telephone lines, fers the epithet to the Skylark’s "pro- 
which suggests to me that though fuse strains of unpremeditated art”, 
poems teed on previous nbems thev Via U nnlu fronefprrinn 


'Q-III-J 1 i — i — ayiiiwup- vruen items SilUIS 

: i m K PU l ea -S, be : ‘^arkllrTB" something quite different 

& «bo ; soundlng rhe- happens. Milton’s %akefiU bird” 


r„ I„| } J-T- — .7 , — , , D . “-Kl-VIH. irtiivuil. a WJKC 1 L 

toricians (but for him this is imputed 'only Usings darkling*, becausi 

praise) frequently reads like un- by, night, but in K^ats the \ 

placed pastiche - where exactly does become sensuous and personal: 

the ghost llness come from? This transferred to (lie poel it expresses 

gives its peculiarly disembodied note everything about his state of mind 
. to "Sunday Momfng”.Ve knowthat - bis 2Slu#ed ^renderoess^ aid rL^S?: 
wmetbing like ‘The Jty, his simultaneous fulfilment of 

maidens taste / And stray Impas- .being and desire to shed It. 

MfinAfl In thn lift^rinn loQifoe ' 1 Winmi _ 


by. night, but in Keats the word has y a i ®f & hv %nmnpf? U pH y • produ ” d 88 scriptural abridgments; nalurd 


ensuous and personal: technfnue 
to the poel it expresses Iecnnl( ! w - 
abput his slate of mind, D «P In ur 
d tenderness and receptiV- r Or never- 
multaneous fulfilment of H V I J asur fi 


Deep In unfathomable mines 
Of never-falling skill, 

He (reasures up his bright de 
• And works his sovereign wl 


right designs, 
irelgn win. . , 


•for prcducina lines .of free-floating 
poeticalitv. Retrieval Is sometimes 

E ractlcable but always uninteresting. 
IpHaitder points qut that (he lines in 


Lear, but the latter is always in his 
letters and is riiore likely to oe in the 
context of the poem. But Hollander 
is fixated on' Che ' Miltonic echo. 


inoeea oe oeing expressed through new world" of children - » 
this equivocal use of farniliar imag- replete with toys games and s 1 

,ike ^°. movin 8 meats. It would 8 seera altogether 
, pe ^ Qa ^ ima 8 er X appropriate that this unthreateriinB 
for his predicament, the imagery of landscape should be ushered in b “ ° 

SEfiS!*! an ^ y ri,cr wh0 poInted out that chi 


- . — o uicuiuity » ■> aucui 

So ^ T- i ^ " oth,n 4. 8u rpns- amongst others; and, ps a supple- 

Mr, Hrl St ld r5 ££ Sort u \houghts ment to the Opies, oh magical ston« 
fSEZfi'W A houl ^ have before the full flowering of the clas- 

X the period which saw the beginning Sf k f rin 8 wriles , *“* 

of what J. H. Plumb has called “thl ? 0 , od , l ? um °^* - an , d 
new world” of children - a place rmo L he wh, 'S 8,cal a . n f "JS S 
replete with tovs. eames and no offence, The text is 


•• poetfdsm - which indeed mfnhtssenV l ? xt Ohritling". Keats possibly rnis equivocal use of familiar Imag- replete with toys games and wwT no offence. The text Is sturtea w..n 

• to be the disconcerting jntentton^f S 8 *? KJP^r ° f - MUtoii nor ^’rlJSL^^o'hlnS l^e so moving meats. It woSd 8 S eera altogetoer ap t 8nd a !O u *l n i q, iSi! a II ^^h T1 £be£ 

the poet. Stevens seernS concerned to {itf' bu H*»eJatter is alwaw in his g r ?? w P cr * own Phonal imagery appropriate that this umhreatenfnB u l iox 2 

' muffle echo by using it as n device !* t i?” f an ? it rtl0rc ,lke ^ fie in the fo r hh pre dicament, the imagery of landscape should be ushered^ to by thf ^ ft® heroine’s CTaces vamsh^bciort 

■ 'for producing lines of free-floatine lbe ,,PP°P 1, “ ut Hollander shipwreck I tempest-tossed and writer who pointed out that children ^or Iriver s . startled gaze, as 

poeticalitv. : Retrieval is sometime !* fixated , on Miltonic echo. no^rn^" ' ^ ttS flnd Cai ? 6 fh 0tae - \ 0p ^ Tt ““^-.ve/y, sensible of praise and com- a S na i? venter- 

practicable but always uninteresting. ■ -It is the cave ofereativity-as-re-.' ^ i 6 C8Sta ' va y- mendation”, - and who shrewdly^ ■■ [wf.Mrs Barbaukiis ei ndl| _ 

■ HpllartdM poioisqut that thellnes fn .i sponse from which the nymph calls, ^vised "they, should seldom.be put ta j|H; 8 ’ ft 

rNote^rTpwarda ^uprerte Fiction”', ^ ere ,as -welt, as the neighboring • hrSir? r about doing even thoie things you have ed^On of Quote . : • 

• * • ..J hbi.for tliat mind: impose t A' 1 one ot .song-out-df-dftrknesS" In arid , malce : ,hei f;P oed18 of got an Inclination in them to? but when aid - so,en l” Wjj 

v0lum!noits,mastor folded in hfaifiro? Matthew < Arnold there: j* a . •*•/;' '• /.theyhaveamfodandiflsTOSiaohtq : . whotber poetry ought to je w 

■ pose du feu” jrt yaldry^^Lp Clmer- - idak i upon U. in -Spertfcef read through, the spectacles tekat, about wins the prize. 


:' v Note^rTowarda ^uprerte 
, S,.-. ho^'for tliat mlnd cbn 


■ connect ,wi 
- pose du fe 
tihre maiir 
point?, \vh 


"H.wwiiiuwiBi.wiMou ill 1115: TUB/ '• iucio • in-.. aispostuonmlt. ^ ^ rMIHren 

fem^dc ;embtyiitg of. the wSrd Sflti; ^ Of cOunwTtli because MlUonbr "fotheevent. Professor PickerinoV.' ' ? re ? i° | he ] ca P? dl Sf,f 'RkSSre 
du feu” irt val6ry*i ; : fc Lje Omer - HCe. sel^s i upofl U, in •Spertfof L read through, the spectacles least c<mvlndnir?S Srv ^J* about wins the i prize. , 

mariri”. - Yea, &uf ifliat T* the : ) ^D0vbr Beach? v ‘ rin a mode of of books. that . the experts in rhetario (or what shouuf be the toniS^f S w 5 le S n of The V e 
?, Where in' the cbfriddenee of . ..felftlively, hollow , olfoslbh. . . todayinslst op our doing the same, book -ot Locke hii^lf^H^ , a , post-SfeH 1 ] 811 fly 

ore and /fre does noetic reality’ ti ranted, (Hat Arnold’s use of’ 1 the ®i Ut lh .® re ^,anothir and niord-ob-- .'woolly on t^ assodario^nf J acJ rio j Lov e bo ^ k r Soapa, 

ir at ttmei marelva danosmiu. — V-:...u-4. ! .i.. _ ones, We,! tan -.-for .Instance: repose reallvwanfs tn Ibis poor fly. has. a father, 0 - 

! i! gMtwtedly In ihn, nrotldnn «n '0M- mother, or i brother, or . « »W« , 


onre, We,' tan -for. Instance : reposp really wants to eei 
gjfitentedly ln tha erotldsm pf Sbned survey 8 1 


on the grouads that ‘'perhajK, pP*' 
(bis : ppor fly. has . a father, or 
mother, oi* a' brother, or a skj®' 


• sense, 

• .jheiit, 
.tween 


such St may have bben ■ no.mdre- ;«noes as ^tt.trom-a^ ^museum, thwgh,, ness of Plumb’s work in the field and returned to 

doiis,; in' p ;Spedfi«ally v*jrb4 W* few arid than thatof.Wal- - the^a r gume n t is awkwwdiy Mlwd • JSA 1 \ t S3of the 

ly'thpt the coincidence of mo.lie- !_ nce Stevens jj-and yet (he QllPslon;,„ as [ v L caS^Sih 5 ^ Ul l between chronolodriai : ancT tmilcal imfatrttlohs to biblical 

, noted by.-J, AvKicllards, be- berets certainly not a hollow brie, qitiari or nSiPS-l! 5 °t “Tangement. Finafly, to get all the full-ritf^ 

li-Tbrinysto- “The woods' dp* The .FooI-says:, "Tlien^ out went. t^o .' B aa ^red avray at oW thefo cO* 

the woods decay nnd fall",, and candle and we were left darklihg.!’- are some- odd m y wbl* 


“ mo r Qdd literary jud^nents. 
one, really say that Pompey the 
of ^ding’s .. 
8 Topi 1 Jones and 
i ^y*d^,J Wbich lt reserri- i 


' tftejr - heads the- same basic, echpfcs.' '"Wsi*® 

- MjfobJ .mpns .ioyepUng .qan be • the ■ 
hapdla^. ’ do,vim,^;oC; '\re^il .-i .words, 

• ciOmifed bji some notable usage. lt , ’ Ibfi titlei of HardJ’ 
?oii|d be argued that Shelley pro- Darkiing Thnjsh'' (first 
duces an effect of nullification in his Ceptmys - Death-bed"’ 


Lilian itioi wmuuuau . 

in tilt background of; the pWe yn*" 1 ; 

showed Jonah’s, (escape) : • 


|rd^ Mertf:'The .gryk to ipoemiin whG, : rigorouriy - Mfobbshed. , But nrej . 

,^5f.ritIed “Bythe reality -Mdf have: .qiade ; a;Virtue ^ much^dse in wim^risation, 8 ^^. 

Iqd ) mays reyeal: living ^monll-ichpes? gatherers . led tp. . would take; art uqUeormari itow* . 
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about the universal content of moral- and Morality”, from which 1 shall do. Both these reactions lo the prob- one can, as a particular human 
ny and in claims about its supreme mention two points. Williams argues lems Williams so vividly poses have being, live in it". This is absolutely 
auihomy over our lives. Williams against Charles Fried that it is a the flavour of reactions to oneself: right, but it seems to me to set the 
cnauenges both these claims, mistake to want a justification for on the one hand guilt about the main task for ethical theory rather 
(wnetner in tneir utilitarian or in saving one’s wife rather than a siren- personal and selfish; on the other than to provide a reason to give it 

hand rebellion against the impersonal up. 


their Kantian forms), but he is un- ger from drowning - instead of flip- 

1211 r ok hrmi In rlinida hie » _ * 


Over the past decade Bernard, Wil- 


sure how to divide his opposition 
between the two. A challenge with 
respect to content would say that any 
morality must be grounded in the 


Sims has attacked the objectivity of dominant attitudes and feelings of 
ethics with mounting intensity. He *[» Pf rs °n whose morality it is and 

CUJJWB nw a * ,1 _ tnrirfffrtrp nonnnt ho .'mnor^^d A 


denies that ethics tan tell US the i,.i H fc.su„oi. n projects in a person s lire wmen are a not hino mirnnrtpdlv nnfveKiil 

truth about what to do and how to challenge with respect to authority condition of his wanting to go on ^ . d 8 i.j- (L ^.u at Xu. : t | ea j s . 
live by discovering princioles that are ■*» ** aad th « Sffjffi ^LValtnfimfmsWn- 

reveafed when we regard our lives reasonable to demand lhat he wve tenia , and E xlernal reasons" he sets 

nnd our sodeties not from a subjec- trees, it should sometimes be overnd- up such projects in the name of an fnrlh , hp th»t nil n 


tlon ping a coin, in an either/or situation, admi 
vilh He objects that if the rescuer thinks cove: 
any it is permissible to save his wife, that live 
the gives him “one thought too many”, ethic 
of In the same essay. Williams claims yy 
and that there may be certain around t ...u 


hand rebellion against the impersonal 
admonitions of conscience. The dis- 


covery of an alternative that we can T* 1 ® same essay deals subtly and 
live by I take to be the task of convincingly with the charge that 

. . «* .. lltAra uikn va usnl Aarfalrt vnoikMe 


moramy must oe grounded in the gives him “one thought too many”, ethical theory, those who reject certain means to 

dominant attitudes and feelings of In the same essay. Williams claims wminm Kp|i ev « there cannot be the achievcnienl of the best overal 

the person whose morality it is and that there may be certain ground J ^ consequences must be guilty of moral 

therefore cannot be impersonal. A projects in a person’s life whicE are a n 0 thin H ’ s? self-iniu^ence Williams acknow- 

challenge with respect to authority condition of his wanting to go on Si 8 J?;- ledges that _ such se (-indulgence can 


exist, but locates it in a reflexive 
concern with one's own virtue, of 


ternai and External reasons" he sets which a uriliearlan may be as guilty 


iha objectivity pursued in science by njent to achieve or pursue some spe- 
detachment from each individual’s pal project or aim. (The “should" 
perception of the world. Scientific hcr « doesn’t express a moral judg- 
detachment enables us to form a ment - obviously.) 


ronception of how the world is in 
itself, rather than how it looks from 


The ambivalence appears, for 


usch. stance, in the title essky, which deals De , a , eaai « s . 8 P^?P e 

J n y with the question whether actions could make without bluffing. While 


appears to creatures like us. 


mill uuvakiuu rejivsnwi awuuna , • . . - » r ■ 

can be assessed retroactively in vir- the de ^ Rnds of some forms of im- 


This is an audacious and rather any person at a time, though it may neccssary forTperson to do certain 
original form of motivational black- change. If there were such tilings as «Mt»m even thouah he mav be un- 
mail: “If I have to serve the greatest external reasons, which held for all SJle to supply reasons that provide 
good of the greatest number or the rational persons independently of the- universal justification. This is impor- 
in- categorical imperative I might as well details of their motivational seta* lQnl for mora j virtues, and it is 
als be dead!” Its a claim few people they would have to be reachable, to one of lhe reaj!ons lhat connicts of 
could make without bluffing. While the point of becoming motivationally ^^ 0 , aIways ^ smoothed out 

the demands of some forms of im- effective, by some rational process by reducing them to a common 

nprcnnnl mnrnlitv nn inriiviHtml ihnn thp r»rrilnnru ilf>Uhprntivi». . ■ , J ij> .1 


yil/JIVMi ■ vu.m; | — — JUdUIIWU Ul QUU IX OU ( » UIHI U ■ - 

much more than this. He denies that truth internal to morality or a limita- our H)? 51 

there can be any universal principles tion. on it? Williams srgues that it is commitments. 


feelings 


of conduct that must recommend not possible always to act in such a The man who plunges into the uiey couldn't, williams nimseir is (between say' abortion and Infanti- 

themselves even internally to all way that one will have no reason to waves to save his wife will not have prepared to allow that “there is does not* mean that the distinc- 

rational human beings, however reproach oneself, whatever happens: Kantian or rule-utilitarian arguments essential indeterminacy in what can t ; on ; 5 irrational. ‘"You can't kill 


I see no reason to suppose that 

.... ~...u n <> nf:ii: nn . 


the fact that a further reason Is not 
needed to support a moral distinction 


a real bearing on action, must en- 
gage the will, and he believes that 


. ver reproach oneself, whatever happens: Kantian or ruie-utinianan arguments essential indeterminacy in wnat can t j on ' ; 5 {national. ‘"You can’t kill 

different their personal feelings, “The perspective of deliberative running through his head, but that be counted a rational deliberative t ^ al ^’s a child’ is more convincing 

ambitions, and attachments. He de- choice on one’s life is constitutive^ need not prevent him from having process”. And he thinks reasoning as . a ’ rcas00 ,h Qn any reason which 

nies it because ethics, if it is to have from here. Correspondingly the pers- something to say in retrospect; it can sometimes Lead to changes In the ^ht be advanced for its being a 

a real bearing on action, must en- pective of assessment with greater only to himself, which justifies not motivation ‘ 


motivation starts from and is limited and not only can I not guarantee natural impulse of extreme partiality, morality have thought, a form of 
by a set of desires and sentiments how factually it will then be, but 1 (Suppose he had a somewhat better insight about our non-unique place in 
that varies greatly from person to cannot ultimately guarantee from chance of rescuing the stranger). It Is the world which leads us to acknow- 




that varies greatly from person to cannot ultimately guarantee from chance of rescuing the stranger). It Is the world which leads us to acknow- “The Truth in Relativism” claims 
person, and even within one person what standpoint of assessment my the same thought (hat he woula need ledge that we should live in a wav we that we cannot morally appraise as 
over time. This theoretical issue ab- major and most fundamental regrets to deal with a case in which the can endorse from outside, and for' right or wrong systems of moral bo- 
om the objectivity of ethics is in- will be." If there is no timelessly tables were ' J ~ •> ^ .i ... 


sly connected with the more valid external standpoint of evalua- drowned because the only available as from w 

dlate question, how complete a tion, I cannot even claim that my respuer was not he but another man suit would 

submission morality can demand of present, choice^ is. objectively right re- who, rescued hi» oW/i. wife, instead, would be 
us. Williams is prepared to offer stiff Jatlve to my current belleft about the - Perhaps .Williams would say that in Why : hire . 
resistance. He rejects both the util- likelihood of various outcomes. that cpse anything bul pure grief .peoples s 

n position that we are required wsilinm^ dkcustes the examole of would bc » nd Fcent, but I believe reasoning? 
p in a .ne > ,Uo, ...in ti. a _ Williams discusses ine example oi . im nulled to trv to lead 


us. Williams is prepared to offer stiff 
resistance. He rejects both the utll- 
nanan position that we are required 


IU UCAi WIIL1 a vast. Ill WlllUl UI6 vail VllUUiav Iivill uuwiuv. «VII II^SU Ul J^ivii^ Vi ww 

tables were turned, and his wife everyone similarly situated, as well lief which stand m purely “notional" 
drowned because the only available as from within? What form that re- as opposed to “real’’ confrontation 
rescuer was not he but another man suit would take and how dominant R. with our . o was- fe, systems which, 
who, rescued hi» oWn. wife instead. . vrould be art fortfrer' question*., f But ■; yvhife Inconsistent ; with dur o^/We - 
Perhaps WilTlams would say that in why Tsn’t ip uttffjg^OnMelf #ii : other iiot rea! OpWpns fpr‘us> WUllati 
that case anything but pure grief : people’s shoes a genuine . form, of as examples' the life and outlook of a 
would be indecent, but I believe reasoning? Greek Bronze Age chief' or - a 

most of us are impelled to try to lead . _ uch rcBlllatlv - aut horitv S ec ? eva J ? B “l u ? i ' 8 “ crtln * thBt ,h ®y 

our personal lives and form our basic , n ^'Tmn^rrialvie^ notiSolv ■ l tt f k * e rel ? llon t0 “ r . 
alms in a way that can be reconciled SeneSor suDorestfon of those wh,ch alono g^es Mypoint and sub- 
with an impersonal standpoint from 3^ee«ni P fttoSm«5s d o 8lail 5 c ‘ TVlif * 8V f ly " 

which - j-w -to., gtttjpftg, 




' jffn 




" i! * .j 


^[:j a /, n as sla 'J dard ® l ^ 8t everyone ■ ar( | st> '•’hie project in the in- it is one of our standpoints, after that Williams sp rightly emphasizes. yj des no 
doubts alvu.» ' aS ^ r L 0 X S terests of which the decision is made all: an important part of what makes In “UilUfarianlsm, an a Moral Self- j t jf t |j ejfe 

555® morality is°in any form P is one with which the agent U Identl- us human. And ^ partiality is to Indulgem ce” even ^ if ; the u ams V (Sm 


point and substance-’ pro- 
independent argument for 


rerc wore, contrary to Wil- 
conviction, roch a thing as 


fled in such a way that if it succeeds, have any limits, they must be sot aim. Bf objective knowledge ‘Is to objectivity, then there might 

acorn ror the view sub specie aeter- his stand-point of assessment will be from outside. The difficulty Is to dissociate thought about the .world no » be much point but there would 
nilatls was already marked in his from a life which then' derives an achieve some kind of. integrity in from what is distinctively oneself, *- -* 


anatis was already marked tn ms from a life which then derives an achieve some kina or integrity in nom . wnat is uisiuicuvciy uncacii, 
wntribution to Utilitarianism For and important part of its significance for human life without either over- and perhaps from anything that la 
Against, published In 1973; (his fel- him from tnat very fact; if he fails, it whelming its personal core with a distinctively human, “that cannot be 
Jw-author, J. J. C, Smart, was for.) can, necessarily, have no such signifi- pervasive impartiality or bulldozing the aim of moral thought and expert- 
Tne thirteen essays collected in Mor- cance in his life." the impersonal standpoint in the ence, which must pnmanly involve 


» . , _ -“j** — vuuvu iu tti* \»w — — — - — -- * . i i ■ » * , 

d h haVC a P peared then * v seems to imply relativity to name of what qne personally, must grasping the world in such a way that 


W’issr.a tas 


certainly be substance in the moral, 
appraisal of Pharaonic slavery, even 
though it is not a real option for us. 

I cannot do justice here to - the 
final essays, ’‘Wittgenstein and Ideal- 
ism” ana "Another Time, Another 
Place, Another Person". The former 
Is the best treatment I know of the- 


LIYift' 

'.\li 

!<■ jr i? 
• V.liH- 

>• -. f V - 


■ :- v n: 

■ 


tlotw r.u iu ^ t he believes, me moral jusimcauon ui 

actual lifPin^ P rob ' em8 one person’s action need pot silence 

sciuai life in a way that makes their th ^ omo i a : nts 0 f others to have 
connections stand out. A few of the hu h.-rrhk Is also 


question to! what extent Wittgen- 

Trees at the Frontier - r-aa^arsws 

plural, using a that Is. the plural . 
descendant of the idealist > /. The 


ITJtftSlSf-JS 1 **»* SES. 3 S ya£i and 


Ifeen wronged' by it; (This, is also 
taken up in the essay ’’Politics and 
Moral Character”; which is about fob 


Shrugging great-coat* off . 

They turn their backs on each other, 
Rooted: in common earth • 

But not a leaf between, them. . : 


frK'Sfn central - |' S problem.of dirty hands.) But here he 

terii M ■ fa l sc ’ f “y®"® ip : is drdwn to' the different view, that 
^rested In the current state of rrioral .unnoh Gaumiin is not morally iusti- 
gWosophy .must 1 pay attention to this suc Ss*, hfi moral fu/k con- 


sists nevertheless in the relation of 


Not a bird" either, 

Too much has tugged here / 

For the ytotrti of history. So, many cold daWm ' 
Stripping down ‘to this .... 


AiS"» • -V iwnuqui VU1DIUM ui n^iMi “ — — . 1 , 

rjtia, a topic ’that also receives those nioral reasons are swamped 


penetrating treatment ip his Des- for him and also- for us tf not fox his 


_ • • ■ -g ••vHtinv'iiii ill ilia —I! , . i .j 

'kJWect of Pure Enquiry family, by all those paintings, ^And 
(1978). Williams has thus Been con- that depends op the fuck pf" turning 


Wind in their poor forked branches 
Is a siren's echo, rain 
A mother’s lament' in exile 
Under frozen Ikies, • 


world then is not my world but our 
. ■ world, Williams finds such a view in- ' 
the later Wittgenstein, together with 
- a problem presprit also in the Tracta- 
htii of -how to express it withbut- 

■ talking nonsense' (by saying, -for ex- 

■ aipple,: that -theVtnitiis’of'inathehift- 
' '.H«' depend- on pur decisions);. 

. The latter essay demonstrates bill- 1 
liantly the incoherence in positivism 
and Its heirs which comes from trying 
to wed - verificationist empiricism, 
with its emphasis on (he human per-' 
spective, to a scientific world-yiejv 
tnat reeks a representation of the 


-.Hi: 
t:p. 


• t? mi 
■ ■ rirfaia 


^nied generaify with 'the queStion of out to; hi a great artist. ,-WHBttnk ' 
«K^ r?- r ou tri d 9 ourselyes we can and concludes that Tf for such reason* we 
JS® fry. to get, in thought and . reject 'the. authority ofahymoraUty 
?« his treatment- of morality, (hat claims to tell us what wOirid.be 

IS not rhA _ U L)„U< 'hmoauw thin DC him out. we 


hjibt the' consequence jof a broader right however things turn out, we 
Wcjsm: he, ' is not among that in* wfll be left with i morality less Jin- 


And one. more anhy . 

Will not | settle the Vina (tec.'r 
Like the. first leaves of aututnn 
Its blood spreads; at their feet. , 


that recks a representation of the : 
irorld not frajn here or from any: 

: other particular perspective. .Note;!' 
'..this is a mirror image of the fettack 




j^hprehensibly large number of phf- portant than ours Is usually fetoW. to 

a^ »ho i c^.|,;d ? ny 1 thedb- be, Vm^elfrtould prefer to W that 


Of factual . ' ■ and . scientific. Gauguin was justified by his stidcess,. : 
Sfr : lattgckvgn 'WiatTie but that tWs ; justification,, though 


They have forgotten the seasons. 

They are naked in their shame: 

They Will havd! nothing to dp -with this 
Even when, spring ret urns, . 


pri the> Kantian! fysion of iraperton^l [. 

■' detachment wliK the basic mor^ ; aim . 

Of guiding" indivfdgal .life, inside tire: . 
. ..world. ';" ^ , r. \'- ; 

, ' Moral Luck is ^. arrestfeg iboolc. 1 '' 

- WJlUams is a provocative aha ; 

\ . feting writer', arid ' the leading ,'con* ‘ 




Temporary disparager Of transcendent 
ambitions jn moral,' philosophy. Ip-; : 
r'v“'i v a^oWngv to(bre.;i; Wbitions,. ; : and _iri • 




4 . • : . J.: '■ .. , 'lhe-. 'dombianee .of ..impersooai 

. . transcendent impulse in ethic- principles is afeo attacked fe the wml- 
-■i.jhepry conferout both fe claims;, .knpwn .essay "Persons, Character, 






* t • .*1 Tv y'p- 


1 * ! 


■ .*'! ! John Mple^ V 

, , ' ; - ' p ••ing hsprt of the subject, frmatters 

i.Whethpr btsfe. Hght . , . !• 

■ ' • ; .'J. v*:* .v! • ’ ( *. 

. v»i: )• *d. 't, • 1 '• • •* f . > 'V ‘ V**'- *» ' V.'-I'f- v*.' * ' '• u . 
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Delving into paradox 
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By John Sturrock 

ROBERT PINGET: 

. Monsieur Songe 
136pp. Paris: Minuii 

A “divertissement" Robert Pinget 
calls this, something "derivaillc” over 
twenty years in the breaks from ela- 
borating the prodigious chronicle of 
Agapa, Fantoinc and their feverishly 
tattling natives. For him a “diver- 
tissement", for us more or less pure 
Pinget. Like his other writings, these 
minor scenes from the life of Mon- 
sieur Songe are both ordinary and 
portentous. Monsieur Songc is u man 
in retirement, well placed, with a 
villa, a garden, a view of (he sea. a 
niece, and a housekeeper whom he 
doesn't much like and who has the 
dubious name ' of Sosic (or "dou- 
ble"). Thus freed from chores, he is 
able to worry interestingly over the 
tedium of his days, especially his 
winter days when (he lack of any- 
■ thing absorbing to look at elsewhere 
forces him to look inwards, into him- 
self. Me Is troubled by the big ques- 
tion of whether or not his life has 
some bien-fondt, If it hns, it can 
only be his writing - the regular 
entries which he makes in his jour- 
nal, Immortalizing the odder 
thoughts that have come to him. 
These alone promise him a small 
memorial among the Jiving once he is 
no longer of their number, and Mon- 
sieur Songe does not seem to relish 
his eventual subtraction from the hu- 
man sum. 

He is uncomfortably self-con- 


scious. Long past are the innocent 
days when he could act spontaneous- 
ly and do things without observing 
himself doing tnem, or asking why 
he was doing them. He no longer has 
need of other people to condition his 


behaviour by their presence, because 
he is unremittingly present to him- 
self. His writing is the conversation 
of an unsociable man, as well as the 
one mark of his lurking idiosyncrasy 
- that part of him which is still 
untamed by his otherwise immacu- 
late conformism. The caprices of 
Monsieur Songc's mind are the stuff 
of his journal, and his journal is the 
stuff of Monsieur Songe. What we 
read is what he writes as he ponders 
the dark connection between his love 
of words and his unlove for people. 
Do these go together, he asks him- 
self; or could he not train himself (o 
love words and people? Monsieur 
Songe writes, it becomes dear, in 
self-defence: to preserve the rem- 
nants of his singularity. 

He is at once an appealingly 
crotchety character and an uneasy 
projection of Pinget himself. Mon- 
sieur Songe justifies his life by his 
writing as, one lakes it, Pinget would 
justify his. But where Songe's scrib- 
bJings nre an escape from nothing 
very much, Pinget s are an escape 
from another, more serious (?) kind 
of writing. Pinget uses Songe to 
ruminate with a measure of imperso- 
nality on the lot and the needs of the 
writer, delving wittily but at the 
same time searchingly into the para- 
doxes of authorship. When it comes 
to self-analysis Songe/Pinget is a 
master casuist: 

La grande difficult^ quand on dcrit 
son journal dit Monsieur Songe 


c'esl d'oublicr qu’on nc Fdcrit pas 
pour les autres . . . ou plutih de 
ne pas oublicr qu'on lie I eerit que 
pour soi ... ou pluidt d’oubfier 
qu'on nc l'gcrit pas pour un temps 
oil on sera devenu un autre . . . 
ou plutdt dc ne pas oublier qu'on 
est un autre en rdcrivanl . . . ou 
plutdt de ne pas oublier qu'il nc 
doit avoir d‘int£r£t que pour soj- 
mfime immgdiatemenl c’esl k dire 
pour quelqu'un qui n'existe pas 
puisqiron est un autre aussitdt qu on 
se met h 6 crire. . . . 

The upshot of which dizzying spec- 
ulation is that literature proper is 
actually mdre genuine than diarizing, 
seeing that merely to write is to 
falsify and therefore one might as 
well falsify sincerely. Thus does Pin- 
get disarm his own endeavours to 
intrude more personally on to the 
literary scene than he is able to do in 
his novels. 

Some healthy satire is directed at 
literary theorists near the end of this 
sly and thoughtful book, when their 
doctrines are grotesquely embodied 
in one of several visitors from Pin- 
get's other writings. Mile Lorpail- 
Icur, the elderly schoolmistress and 
former columnist on the local paper. 
In her dotage she has fallen heavily 
for the new jargon, and writes short 
pieces of experimental fiction for an 
avant-garde review. By this stage 
Pinget has earned the right to guy 
the new scholastics, for the lesson of 
Monsieur Songe is that the ultimate 
questions about authorship, and the 
possible identity, if any, of the au- 
thorial “I", can be raised without any 
of the numbing terminology of the 
hour, in the form of a brief, modest 
and endearing "divertissement". 


By Peter Lewis 


TIMOTHY MO: 

Sour Sweet 

252pp. Andrd Deutsch. £7.95. 

0 235 97365 6 

Part of the considerable appeal of 
Timothy Mo's first novel, The Monk - 
ey King (1978), lay in the novelty of 
its subject. Even though we are now 
accustomed to talking about “Litera- 
ture in English" rather than “English 
Liierature' r in order to acknowledge 
the contributions being made By 
Commonwealth writers, English-lan- 
guage writing about Hong Kong re- 
mains extremely rare. John le Car- 
ry’s The Honourable Schoolboy used 
Hong Kong as a setting for the acti- 
vities of Westerners, in the manner 
of Conrad and Greene. Mo, on the 
other hand, presented Chinese socie- 
ty from the inside, maintaining an 
amused detachment from the Poon 
family at the centre of the novel 
while generating considerable sym- 
pathy for ’several of its members. Tlie 
Monkey King was frequently comic 
without being a comic novel, and 
claims that Mo was doing for Hong 
Kong what V. S. Naipaul had done 
for Trinidad in his early novels were 


Extravagant obsessions 




Hi ■ 


By David Gascoyne 

GUY DUPRfh 

La Grand Coucher 

268pp. Paris: La Table Ronde. 

Guy Duptg's first novel; Les Fhm- 
cfes sont 'froldes, set. in the early 
nineteenth century, inspired Albert 
. Biguln to devote a laudatory article 
tb ; it’ in the review Esprit; Le Grand 
Coucher, his second book', will, un- 
- doubtedly have enhanced his reputa* 
r;.;^n among OcrCeptjve critics, 

- Duprt's principal aartnte . Is- e/i lpi-' 


leads the narrator subsequently to 
associate the mysterious Constance, 
the only woman character in the 
story and the ihlTd side of a conven- 
tional though tenuous triangle, with 
the Church of Sainte-Clotlrae, which 
is found to have a special connection 
with the Dreyfus case. And from the 
very start, in the Egllse des Soldats 
which gives the first chapter its title. 


fictionalized documentation is written 
with a rare combination of skill and 
panache. Possibly it represents a 
reaction increasingly to be found 
amorig younger writers against the 
deliberately neqtral ,and common- 
place style cultivated by many of the 
exponents of the nupveau roman , 
and if Guy Dupr 6 can be fought to 
indicate a hew trend in French fic- 


thflt of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
paltle of Verdun. 

- The principal character, the mem- 
orably extravagant colonel de Sointe- 
• Rose, who eventually emerges as the 
instigator of a plat] for the ultimate 
. disposal of the head of state, is 
shown to be animated first apd last 
by' an 1 obsessive, desire to avenge at 
one blpw (hose of his high-ranking 
predecessors whom he regards as 
haring been victims of polfiico-niili- 
. tary intrigue during the concluding 
phase of the First World War, and at 
. the same time- his "brelhreh” in 
. Military Intelligence who seem to 


bint, to.hgvejri. uwl< .turn-.- become- 
-fnhtfilrs r frccf^tiri'diia ,to the 
v - mgemdpa . tt&chety of the .General's , 


.U Algerian pqUcy. -’nie sixih .of -tho 
novel's twelve chapters Is; entitled: 
i • Vh iristebespln de sp vertger jtir cc ta 
a) tela, Glotre. des Aimes aahnjs; and 
ft opens with a riJordartfly witty Ipre - 1 
1 serit&lion . of . (he, ■ phenomenon det 
scribed by ine’authoras the jeu des 


referring to the dozen or so pages of 
Appendices to be found at the end. 
Tne Imperial mystique of Bonaparte 
still emanating from Les Tnvalldes 
constitutes the first' of , the elements 
contributing to the special sort of 
•trbttltion. \vhl 9 h is in a sense the 
novel's subject. 

... We. realise from the outset that 
the tale the novel proposes to tell 
must inevitably Involve futility and 
anti-cllmak. The teller is an approp- 
riately characterless character, who is 
. desultorily preparing' to write a book 
about the career of General Man gin. 

. Only an obsessively erudite curiosity 
- regarding the minutiae of backstage 
politico-military history can be 
thought (0 suggest any sort of simi- 
larity with the author, who uses him 
as ft convenient ficelle. Similarly 
Constance . iif' ‘‘mysterious’’ only by 
virtue :o( possessing the sort of facti- 
tious inscrutability most often culti- 
vated by those devoid of authentic 
(iiiwerdnessj although she does in fact 
. possess a secret: uecesMtiy/ 16 , the 
ridt. However, the author, seniptf-.. 
■ lpu'sly. aypi'ds a)l .overt, ethical Infer- 
. .fence; The most suitable term to sug- 
gest; his dqfftinatit , Mint is "irony , 

: thopgh !ji puprd’s case this is not ?d 
611’pervadingly : corroiive as in; say, 

. Musil's. treatment of the decline qf 
!,the vAustro- Hungarian Empire. 


don towards polish and elegance, 
such a tendency should properly be 
regarded more as a tesumptlon than 
as a reversal. Le Grand Coucher 


combines subtlety, wit and density of 
allusion; It Is an exhilarating and 
absorbing work. 


almost inevitable. 

In his second novel, with the pun- 
ning title of Sour Sweet , Mo again 
concentrates' on Chinese society, 
though on this occasion the setting is 
not tne Far East but England in the 
1960s, when peculiarly oriental forms 
of gang warfare rooted in the notor- 
ious Triad Societies were still occur- 
ring among the Chinese community. 
Mo writes about a world within a 
world, that of Chinese immigrants 
from Hong Kong who are intent on 
retaining their national and cultural 
Identity While bfetog economically de- 
pendent on their host country in var- 
ious wavs, both legal and illegal. As 
in The Monkey King , Mo provides us 
with an inside view of an unfamiliar 
social milieu, but by placing (he 
narrative firmly in London he 
achieves a new frisson. What is start- 
ling is the apparent discrepancy be- 
tween location and action, between 
modern England and a largely self- 
contained and alien society functioning 
within it. 

The main plot of Sour Sweet con- 
cerns the small family unit of Chen, 
his wife Lily, their young son Man 
Kee, Lily’s sister Mui, and (in (he 
later stages) Mui’s illegitimate daugh- 


ter and Chen’s father. Mo traces the 
fortunes of this family over several 
years. during which Chen gives u 
his job as a waiter in a Soho r«! 
taurant to set up his own -tab 
away" business in suburbia. Mo £ 
picts the fantily relationships and i C n. ' 
sions with a delicate balance between 
comic distance and emotional in. 
volvement. While being far too sym- 
pathetic for satire, Mo's treatment of 
the Chen household, as he charts 
their attempts to establish a modus 
vivendi with what they regard as m 
inferior and relatively uncivilized 
people, is often humorous; misunder- 
standings and cultural collisions 
abound. 

Yet for all the comedy, the final 
effect is far from comic. Interwoven 
with the narrative concerning the 
Chens is another about the opera- 
tions of one of the Triad Societies la 
London, the Hung Family, which 
bears a strong resemblance to the 
Mafia. In addition to its protection 
rackets and drug trafficking, the 
Family is engaged in a power strug- 
gle- with a similar organization, and 
this sometimes erupts into incidents 
of murderous brutality. For all in 
ritualistic and idealistic rhetoric, the 
Hung Family is a thoroughly debased 
and corrupt organization, and it h 
Chen’s misfortune to come into 
direct contact with it briefly when 
he urgently needs money. Subse- 
quently Chen goes to great lengths to 
keep as much distance between him- 
self and the Family as possible 
There is therefore a grim irony in the 
unexpected and arbitrary way the 
Family finally eliminates him, not 
because he has committed a punish- 
able offence but because he is 1 
suitably innocent scapegoat needed 
by one faction in an internecine pow- 
er struggle. 

Mo excels in handling domtslit 
situations, relationships between men 
and women in families, and the 
subtle manoeuvrings by which womea 
control tHeir men while maintaining 
the appearance of subservience:^ 
has a very sharp eye indeed for the 
nuances of behaviour in close-knii 
social units. By comparison, hit 
treatment of the Hung Family. # 
more superficial; the main partici- 
pants in the Family ar.e stereotypes- 
The opening pattern of alternate 
chapters devoted to the Chens and to 
the Hung Family is soon nbandoms 
and the main focus of interest be- 
comes the Chen household. Yet ««, j 
the Chen narrative would have ber- ■ 
efitted from some tightening up 
Mo needs to beware of too leisurety 
a mode of narration. 


Watching for wit 


By Julian Symons „ 

CHAPMAN PINCHER: 

The Private World of St John 
Terrapin 

A Novel of the Caf 6 Royal 

332pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. I 
0 283 988$ 5 . - • 


A novel? Not exactly, but not a 
memoir either.- A mofe. accurate sub-, 
title might be: A Rectpe for Using die 
yfptks ettA: Words- Of Other, Writers 


. 'ftftoui Resort ip Plagiarism. Taking 
the- Domino Room (later the. Bra*, 
serife) ofjhe CaK Royal fat a, back- 
ground, Chapman Plncher relates In- 
cidents in the lives bf many writers 
euld artlAU wh^' used i it: Whistler, 
Wilde, add ■ pphglfls.v B&rbohm and 
■ BeaWsley ; .Chesterton, Belloc and 
Rhaw; both Wrejicw, Marie Lloyd, 
Lillie Langtry, ( Nartcy Cuniuri, Hora- 
tio Bottpmleyj Augustus John v the. 

exhausted* 

ttlthdugb the Nineties are the-: most 
iirtportant period. 1 and Wj(d<l the 
most conspicuous figure, . ; ;*■' 

The. account -is said to have: been 
..gotripiled from thedlpiw -ofStrt John 
Tenflpin.'Who wetjt tgtajly deaf at an 
^W,,ail c .v'8pd became an exDert 


!• v 


: - military annals ; by 4he legitimate, 
quasMradUional shflddjng oT'maitiy 
tears at appropriate historical mo- 
.* irients.Ti iS'VmpnClt that invfilvemont 
■, , wfth uniformed histnoplds-df this ria- 
' tute is all of a plece Yrirtt the rev- 

■ erertfially minute. ’ preservation In 
, Saiwe^Rose's milleit of every ;det all 

. of the Dreyfus -Affair,; y' - . \ 

".This U evoked at.thb finst.aiicIaL 
'■;! lh rthpiT^K^ yewIophient, 

■ v wkelii 1 '' Sqlrite-RMe ■ makes Jils first 
! appearance, in suitably. 1 , dubious bin 

■ cupistances, and then unwittingly 


^Though ’’lift - fictitious narrator js 1 
,:appareptly no : mote. tbs|n an idle and, 
vaccldentajly ,- implicated observer, 

, ■ Duprd Wmself is capaoW of a degree . 
of dissimulated', eomphssfqh fori the 
, characters that . pipjit ebnearn .him, ■■ 
Oven . . if they emetgb ostensibly as 
. embodiments of. resentmont, 1 frus- 
j (rated vanity and self-dramatizatlom . 

i'i l^ Grptid Coujcher; b^lon& 'tq ; 


: .1 . .vexing v on*, what t ft -• most 

(often referred to ^ 'Jfa’ctioti?;. and Its 
documentary interest .l^jeweptiodqi; 


take place there at all. Memoirs and 
biographies are used In plenty - 
those of Frank Harris, Alfred Doug- 
las, Beerbohm, Rothenstein, John, 

. Epstein and many others are pressed 
into service without acknowledge- 
ment. As Fincher says In a demure 
foreword: "Many of the statements 
(St. John Terrapin) deciphered from 
the lips of Oscar WUde eventually 
appeared in that writer’s plays and, 
books", and "the same' may have’ 
happened with other Cafd Royal 
habituds, for many pf them .-. . also 
Wrote; books’: . Thus, Whistler’s “It. is 
, 'a {ouch ; pf Vulgarity . that makes the , 
. whafo.wprid km’ , i a. remark made, in 
hla lecture "Ten O’Clock”, is trohs- 
- ferttd - to the Domino Room Where 

1 ha ixalua.lt In tl/. 1 nln .1 . 


Hams,! Shaw , 1 Wilde and Douglas, 
about , the wisdom : of Wilde's pro- 
ceeding against the Marquis bf 
QUeensberry, did take place In the 
Ca £6 Royal; It* Is .taken, however; 
from; HbryiS’s biography . of WUde, 
1 wth a fow; Unhappy additions, such as 
Hairis s remark to Sfeaw that "the 
penis is mightier than the pep, Or 
eVeq. tfee .sword’*. The dialogue addi- 


JmUst. maximum expo- 

ffiL’ is. remarkihg ihat 

'• M'ueient . kinds of drink fex’e ''aU alco- 
(| 0 |: fo: ;; § 

-'iphe. mighf adapt bniofWhistleris'' 
. reraa^ to; Wilde id relation, to Pin- : 
,;chor.s ,^wings; of phr^ 


most j^W.’Jgc,;^pd bK 6 me t an expert. 

able jo repeat 


Bu t^what ought tq be emphasized ‘at 
the same, time i^ that thls assay ;in 


fook.plsCd>t:the : btjiox 1 ;e.pd ; t 


WWW tvjiu- jW. rtne 

Ltomlno " Room. and often^ did not 


"A fine thing, Chapman: but not. J 
suppose, your own. The phrases. ‘ 
be sure, are supposed to. be ib™» 
heard, or rather seen, by St. 
Terrapin who is, however, a j 
for Chapman Pincher. The booX 
full of good stories, n J a 1 n y.“ 
well and smoothly told, bu i W 
seemed even better when the y ^ 
at first hand in memoirs and * j, ; 
biographies. The . 

extremely ingenious, Bn ° >■ ; 
of its use are a matter tot 
Tlie stories have all appeared be j 
and to put them between one 
covers and erabo.dy them M ® n ,y . 
al memoir can certainly not o® , . 

plagiarism; . . 

• ' There are some minor 
the specialized field of ’ 

cogn&ance. Conan- Doyje s ‘ . . . 
Illustrious Client" was not a , 
but a short stdry, and the . 

riot - "made h considerable nam*- 
hlmseif" at the time of .the 
murders, but was hlojost imKis ’ 
Wilde was not^ ^ mimed [in.lew, ;• 

Implied, b|it in May W- ;■ 

ley’s photograph ^ ’ 

the newspapers and mag»l«J rt j 0 , 

,1886 , when ce top was unknpw^.^ . .. 
the . genera! . public, ^ ^ 

his Siagazlpe . . John Blunt a ««. '• . 
after a single, issue, H e WTst. : ' 
Weekly, for fifteen Tnonths. |fl . 

.John Tertapiri spen^P^u^ ^ 

the-;Doiriiflo Rioom that ft J s j:h zS • 1 
der his sCholarlyi /esearch ^ 0 r 

equal his skill: in ■ 
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Foes of the fox 


By Raymond Carr 

g. S. SURTEES: 

Mr Sponge’s Sporting Tour 
408pp. with 14 colour plates. Avail- 
able from the Hon Secretary. Surtees 
Society, Craddock Cleve, Craddock, 
Mr Cullompton, Devon. £12.95 in- 
cluding postage. 

Mr Sponge’s Sporting Tour 
Edited by Virginia Blain 
483pp. Batsford. £12.50. 

Q 7lft 4311 1 • 

Addiction to blood sports as subject- 
matter for a novelist does not pro- 
vide a secure foundation for a liter- 
ary reputation. In the fox-hunting 
world Surtees has always had a band 
of faithful followers much given to 

S noring Mr Jorrocks's obiter dicta. 
ui to judge from the number of 
D Phil theses devoted to his works 
and the brief acticle in the DND 
which attributes his survival to 
Leech's illustrations, he has never 
made the grade with the literary 
establishment. 

Yet Surtees was a remarkable and 
gifted writer , who created a literary 
eeare, short-lived it is true: sporting 
notion as opposed to the tedious ana 
pretentious sporting journalism in 
which he had served his appren- 
ticeship. His eye for the eccentric 
anti-hero of the rural world - a 
world Dickens never penetrated or 
began to understand - is unrivalled. 
Mr Sponge, Facey Romford and Mr 
Jorrocks are creations of genius. 
These gifts have been buried by pre- 
judice: many of Surtees's works are 


out of print. It is a cheering thought, 
al the very moment when tne attacks 
of humanitarians, loonies and lefties 


on fox-hunting are mounting, that uu ‘ ° i««yuwai mo 
two editions of Mr Sponge's Sporting ^ a y s 1 

Tour - in my view Surtees^ best fac ' n £. U P tfic v 

novel - have appeared. * nd ™ valuta sur 

a u ... ’ , , Hamsterley had 

.Attberoq, Waugh has written a the small farme 
cbwaclcnstlcally perceptive introduc- afford the agricul 
non to the Surtees Society’s repro- that were Surtee 
auction of the 1853 edition with the weaklings “must 
Leech illustrations in colour. Virginia the walF. 

B(am - intrepid woman - did her . , th , t 

B Lilt on Surtees and has produced * vmh ihnt hi. 

a scholarly edition of Sponge, collat- 

1"8 jhe text of the New Monthly 

serial version with the 1853 text and Jis oetmllcss cro 

providing explanatory notes. These ^ 

are needecTto understand hunting MrdTle h is Mnu t | 

c T' to 8 el the flavour oT Tnr il j,® 

Surteea’s slang and dialect-studded- &vhM a lord 

dialogue, Surtees is The only Vic- h ? " i 

lorian novelist to reproduce convin- “J? 1 ?® 1 aRESL! 

^worici"^ Speech. StfjftSI 

k k B J, a ' n cannot have been helped who screws his 
oy tne Bodleian Library whose hold- once he realizes 
on the blood sports - the main penniless adventi 

Breeding the bag 

. — i - .j '• - on one Hereford 

By S. P. D an c e SST** ” 

r !■ "' « £= The charm of I 
e VAN ROGERS: is In the recollec 

h Funny Old nm* • • way of life. Mr 

• time when wearin 
0 Dobson. £6.95. •'*. •• 'not only natural 1 

72358,4 • are much betteV 

- - aasgaasB rs-TT," .irryc both for the feet 
S“ .series calied "Ordinary 
dort nS„ b0 o °A is d '^ iW > r mhffi tlonlon 

“nd°fuii H Bk , ee 5 ? r . ls .extraordinary bhth to. a b 

eontradictibns. Masters of. SonSs from a n 
gamekeepers must * . d Rvenchildt 
Subsetyfent to other mas- , Lnt^o her than 
the' ’ _V n ^ u 9*hortiiigi they must-have 5f one .'to earn a 
f^wera to questions.: For st0 " M “ eam 8 
S- 'oydJty Is always owed up- At. the same 
jjras- They have a remarkable free-. Httlc virtue in 
ratal; I * 1 fc Tlys J Be JJ their.. spyl s to and progressive 
SJ j .Evan Rogers ha$ . certainly, spread two of for 
Talffi iK freed om and just a$ cor-, sprays u he sees 
.. wn !y he .nas sold hU- soul. !. ‘ . ‘Two thirds of tl 


leisure occupation of the ruling clas- 
ses from Anglo-Saxon times to the 
First World War - are appalling. 

Construction was not Surtees's 
strong point. The Sporting Tour is a 
series of episodes strung on the hunt- 
ing adventures of its anti-hero. 
Sponge was “not what the lower 
orders cail the real gentleman’'; his 
sole intellectual achievement is the 
mastery of Mogg's Cab Fares of Lon- 
don. But he is a superb and brave 
rider and a keen fox-hunter. He 
exploits respect for the red coat and 
its suggestion of wealth to impose on 
provincial snobs and insinuate him- 
self into house after house. "His dex- 
terity in getting into people’s houses 
was only equalled by the difficulty of 
getting him out again." The variety 
of Sponge's hosts allows Surtees to 
draw a picture of provincial agri- 
cultural society of the mid century, a 

f icture singularly neglected by social 
istorians, so great is the aversion of 
intellectuals to the killing of foxes in 
what they imagine to be, as the great 
radical Cobden called it, a “feudal 1 ’ 
sport - a notion that a few pages of 
Surtees would dispel. Jorrodcs, after 
all, is a Cockney grocer. 

Surtees wrote anonymously. Is 
this, paradoxically, the reason for the 
force with which his personality 
comes through on every page? His’view 
of human nature was' Hobbesian. 
Tlie acerbity of his social comment, 
Mr Waugh suggests, was the product 
of his early hard life when he experi- 
enced an “exile from Eden which 
was the lot of all younger sons bora 
into the landed classes . 

T rather think It was the bitterness 
of a country gentleman who saw his 
world Invaded by “purse proud par- 
venus” sucking up to an aristocracy 
that had lost its sense of values.- Yet 
Surtees was no romantic conservative 
but a practical man interested in rail- 
ways and field drainage. Only by 
facing up to the world could his class 
and his values survive. The Squire of 
Hamsterley had little sympathy for 
the small farmer who cOula not 
afford the agricultural improvements 
that were Surtees’s obsession; such 
weaklings “must go like weasels to 
the wair. 

It is the lack of sentimentality of 
any kind that distinguishes Surtees. 
Lord Scamperdale is a boorish MFH, 
who lives on cow heel and tripe with 
his penniless crony Jack $praggon 
whom he exploits mercilessly. Scam- 
perdale is genuinely moved when 

g oor Jack islcllled in a steeplechase. 

ut "when a lord is in distress, con- 
solation is never long in coming". No 
one In Mr Sponge is admirable: Jaw- 
leyford, for example, is a bogus gent 
who screws his tenants and who, 
once he realizes that Sponge is a 
penniless adventurer, determines to 


get rid of him by bad claret, watered 
port and smoking chimneys. Facey 
Romford is a near criminal boor who 
plays excruciating jigs on the flute. 

Women come off no better than 
the men. Surtees has a whole gallery 
of ambitious mothers and intriguing 
daughters. To pretend that the 
Victorian marriage market had any- 
thing to do with affection was hypoc- 
risy: in this world of sordid competi- 
tion, losing a man was “like losing a 
fox after digging him out". His gal- 
lery of thieving, dirty servants is tru- 
ly appalling. George Orwell detected 


literary admirers - a “streak of sad- 
ism". It is not absent in Surtees. His 
antisemitism, for instance, is fero- 
cious and overt. 

What, then, can save a man - or 
woman? Physical courage, profes- 
sionalism in the form of a know- 
ledgeable enthusiasm for fox hunting 
can go a long way. This is the saving 
grace of Sponge and his fellow rogue 
Facey Romford: it redeems Mr Jor- 
rocks, Conversely, it is the use of fox- 
hunting for social climbing that is the 
cardinal sin: Mr Puffington, son of a 
starch manufacturer, could never get 
over Eton and Christ Church; “fit, 
fair and rather more than forty", lie 
took over a pack of hounds "because 
he thought they would give him con- 
sequence". His ignorance, is, of 
course, ruthlessly exploited by his 
pretentious and expensive huntsman 
and the crowd of sycophants who 


devour his dinners. Sir Henry Scat- 
tereash, surrounded by drunks and 
actresses of easy virtue - his house, a 
child says at a disastrous lawn meet, 
is not to be visited because it is "full 
of trumpets” - does not take hunting 
seriously. His seedy hangers-on ore 
determined to keep Sponge from 
joining their game. “There are no 
people so anxious to protect others 


from robbery as those who are rob- 
bing them themselves" - a sentence 
that might have come out of Hob- 
bes's Leviathan. 

Il J i» the . vitality, tfee energy Of 
Surtees's style, his visuAl realism -- 
his obsession with the minutiae of 
clothes is its most unfortunate mani- 
festation - that makes his odd world 
live. The puzzle remains. Why did 
Surtees, a conscientious and reserved 
Durham JP and landowner, write at 
all? I think, like another hunting nov- 
elist Trollope (though Trollope s de- 
scriptions of runs are dramatically 
more exciting, they are (ethnically so 
to speak, inrerlor) writing was a self- 
imposed discipline to ward off an 
all-encompassing melancholia. Or 
was It that (he habit, acquired as fl 
young man. In hack journalism, per- 
sisted in the squire as a drug when it 
was no longer needed as a source of 
income? 


on one Herefordshire estate, makes 
compelling if sometimes nauseating 
reading.. 

The charm of this book, however, 1 
is in the recollections' of a vanished 
way of life. Mr Rogers recalls . the . 
time when wearing wooden dogs was , 
' not only natural but practical *- clogs 
are much betteV than leather bootsj . 
both for the feet aitd for negotiating • 
muddy paths. He remembers, as if U 
were: yesterday, freeing the haud of a 
little girl from one of his rabbit traps 
and then finding her young mother. 


learnTi, , a an ? ^Sentimental We 
pfrachdrfc qre particularly 
jjjwcwveLon Chfjsttnas.'Eve wheiV 

gatnelcSL/ 8 'ijf'F^red to. shoot; * 
.■* they are game. The 
N smlhW s of rearing pheasants. 
& 8 ' ■Pjwte massacres of, 


giddy and weak after having just, 
given birth to. a baby while collecting . 
stones from -a newly planted -gm- 
field. Even, childbirth was less Slgnin- 
1 cant to. her than, collecting a ton of 
stones to earn a paltry BhtUipg- 
At. the same time Rogers finds! 
little .virtue in modem technology 
and progressive idea*. The wide- 
spread '.tise of fertilizers and chefliical 
sprays he sees as unmixed evils. 
"Two thirds of the wild duck always 
die In i Herefordshire because there's 
no insept life for them to. live on", he 
says caustically. “We’re in danger as 
well, as- the (insects and the .wilqlifo . 
You [know he -is right. • 

* It is hardly surprising tirat ;,W* : 

yjews on vdldllfo ^re trwe pe^ptiVe 

than' his views On : Mhks. pas 
Wildlife. for What it Is. Politics - 


medium' of successive masters and 
their circles and on these subjects 
they, may have been no wiser than 

he, . . . 

The book’s title : is puzzling. 
“Quist". I find, is another word fora 
wfebd pigeon, which does nothing to 
lighten my darkness. In most other 
respects; however, this is a refreshing 
and informative book, a social docu- 
ment of permanent value as well as a 
good read: * , ; . V ,• • ; 

The , Country Divine, edited by 
Michael Brander (210pp. The Saint 
Andrew Pr&s, 121 George Street, 
Edinburgh; £3.90. 0 7152 0492 0) is a 
collection of extract^ from the , diaries 


of twelve, ratal clergymen *!«&. Engv 
land, Scotland and. Wales. The efc 
tracts are arranged chronologically to 
cover a period ^rom the time of the 
Revd RaJph Joase Un jl 61 6-1683) to 
; that of the- Revd FraHds Kuyert 
(l84tM879).j and the, parishes de- 
scribed range from Strath Haver in 
the Highlands to Qrnlertoq in Saner? 
set . 1 There 'are ^extracts from -the. 
journals of well known figures, such 
as William Cole,. James Woodforde 
and' Kilvert: as well ps the Jess w 6 JI 
-known family of Sages, three eight" 
eeath-century .Highland ministers, t 


METHUEN 


Mdhucn & Co l.id 
1 1 New Fcitrr Lant 
London EC -1 P 4 EK 



Mcihiun Inc 
73 ) rhad Avenue 
Nev. Yoik. NY 10017 


The volume coptafis an; introduction 
bn the history of the. dodnjry .diyinc, 
a list of further reading and .photpr, .- 
graphs of the places wfeetd the; diar- ; ■ 
fits lived arid wrote. '- / : • f. 1 
v . hiL'i. ;:vtt r- u: . .vi . ; i: ( 


Deconstruction : 

Theory and Practice 

CHRISTOPHER NORRIS 

Deconstnictionist criticism - as practised by Jacques Derrida 
and his American disciples - represents both an extension and a 
radical critique of structuralist thinking. This introductory book 
spells out the implications of the work of Derrida by focusing on 
bis major texts, showing how deconstruction is actually put to 
work, and the impact of Derrida's thinking on both philosophy 
and literary criticism. 

about 200 pages 

Hardback 0 416 32060 0 £6.50 
Paperback 0 416 32070 8 £2.95 

Second Edition 

Irony and the Ironic 

DCMUECKE 

Critical Idiom 

This book aims to give students a dear understanding of Irony, a 
phenomenon of considerable cultural and literary importance. 
Having distinguished in general terms the ironical and the non- 
ironical, the author summarizes the history of the concept of 
irony from the first appearance of 'droneia' in Plato to the 
present day. He then Isolates and discuBies the basic elements of 
irony and the variable features that determine the kind and iu 
part the effect or the quality. 

128 pages 

Hardback 0 416 32940 3 £5.95 
Paperback 0 416 32860 1 £2.40 

Myth and Society 
in Ancient Greece 

JEAN -PIERRE VERNANT 

*To what extent and in what form is myth present In a society and 
a society present in its myths?' In focusing on this question, 
Jean-Pierre Vernant makes an important contribution both to 
the study of culture and society in ancient Greece and to the . 
general probJezri of understanding the relation of myth to thought . 
and aociaj life, j:"' ' i ' '-r. '• -isi , 

•• 256. pages • '■< . ? 

. ' Paperback 0 416 33830 5 £4.95 

Second Edition 

A History of Scotland 

ROSALIND MITCHISON 

In revising and updating this second edition of A History of. 
Scotland Professor Mhchisori has maintained the value of her 
work gs a lively, comprehensive and reliable text, charting in 
chronological sequence Scotland’s social and economic develop- ■ 
ment from the ninth century to the present day. 

. 480 pages, illustrated 
. Hardback 0 416 33220 X £13.00 
Paperback 0 416 33080 0 £6.95 

Development 
and Underdevelopment in 
Historical Perspective 

GAVIN KITCHING 

Development and Underdevelopment 

: How do Ahe intellectual origins and historical background of . 
western and other ^ ^theories of development affect their ^ relevance. 

■. , ! to present Third World conditions? Thtt is the ceijtral question . 
behind Gavm .Ritchin^B 'exanunation of 'development studies* 
from its origins In ‘de late 1940’s to the present day. 

;' abour260 pages • 

Hardback 0 416 73130 9 £9.50 ' 

Paperback 0 416 73140 6 ;. £4.25 

Hoot available in paperback ... ■ . 

, Nations and States 

/Ant»i^iry 4 ktori\eorigfaiB 4 of riiBtlt>ti 8 ■ 
and tht politics of nationalism 

i ; H^GH SBTbN-WATSON . 

'Nations orjd Sfaws ia a tour ed force, based upon an astonishing ;; 
* amount of reading aad fong reflection : ITWsJ book is beau- - 
.< tifully written in a jtyte^ ^uiyaicumbered Iby jargon or tecfoiicaf 1 ; 
language .... He is best perhapsonthe subject which he has ntade 
so much his own ^'nationalism in Central and Bristera Europe.,' 

The Timet Educational Supplement 
.5^0:pages;' • . 

• Pflj)erback 0 4)6 33??0 8 £5,95 .. 

T '. V, 
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MILITARY HISTORY 


The winner in Whitehall 


DAVID FRASER: 

Alan brook e 

fi04pp. Collins. £12.95. 

0 00 216360 S 

l*enty years after his death, 
justice has at last been done to the 
man whom Oeneral MacAnhur, not 


one to lavish praise on other gener- 
als. described as "undoubtedly the 
® r _!!, ,est J s ° idier th a* England has 


affectation. To those whose ac- 
quaintance or friendship was other 
he was a different human being, 
warm, amusing, and affection- 
ate . . . JHisJ love of nature, of 
birds, of colour and beauty and 
the high, wild places gave him that 
extra dimension any good profes- 
sional needs if he is to be a whole 
man. Alanbrooke was a great man 
and a whole man. He could love 
and be moved, as well as fight and 
decide. He had passion and com- 

S" °nr a l “ length and 

will. With this inside him, he 
needed to confide. He had to pour 
out his feelings, hopes, fears, hates 
and frustrations. He needed to do 
so to someone he loved and to do 
so every day. 


. , — — L-itKJuiiu nas 

STW Tffi Wifi T 

MMSSfa 

World ® L ,he end of c the ? econd and frustrations. He needed to do 

had bein ' CWe'f "Sr* Si "i £* * S0 10 som ? one he toved ™ d to do 

cJ™ n 'T!i£ T, ri, day - 

Oiicfs of Staff Committee, suffered £? w?* m Second World 
2 ®" 1 ‘He publication of his diaries, d i?rJ sec< ? n ‘? w, . fc » both in Ms 

edited by S r Arthur Bryant as The Z d *} ly l e,,er ’ wri « e " 

Tttm of the Tide in 1957 and JP**? 8 * a 1 th ® of security, but 
Triumph of the West two years later i£a^ e - fireal benefit of posterity, as 
It was ironic that (his should have FraSerS exce,,enl book ^strafes. 
SUf- A « *yam explains in a clarity and incisiveness of 

teng^hy epilogue ro L David Fraser's ^huibrooke’s mind, and his ability to 
Jr-™ 0,l 5 . of ‘hose two books. JRpronch problems, military and 
£ u V ? d by Alanbrooke, was otbcr ’ with open-minded objectivity 
,hc , effect of Win- . m 0 i?« f ! 5 ve owed something to his 
8 ? &£*'** ®*-wlume history of “Ponging and education, which was 

SJSSrt. W S!f d HSr- whlch bad H hat °[ the vpwl army officer. 
K.V.u Ved ^l c Prime Minister os the was tbe ninth, and much the 
faultless director of the war's y^ngest. child of Sir Victor Brooke 

who, at the age of eleven hoH ink-.’ 


strategy. 


iviiiuaicj u» me 

of the war’s youngest, > child of Sir Victor Brooke 
S?* # f* ,be fl 8 « *>f eleven, had inher- 
I !K»an,; nA i., !‘ ed the baronetcy which went with 


Unfortunately, and increasingly as ih7 , ^ l ? y u Wn, ? ;n went with 

the war progressed, Alanbrooke 8 used Ferm«« * u L Co Jp brooke ,n County 

£ d,fl, T. as a vehicle to release pent- J lS b . ut b,s .P arent s preferred 
up emotions resulting from the lone ? ,5P*. d - m ? sl n of th e year near Pau 
^f'ating and, at times acrimonious S e h n»ff nC ^,, Pyrene ^' and ,l Wfl s in 

agrs h sa^ ssr“jss-a: 


Alanbrooke had„to bear the Tmim nt — 

■”?* r h yo r u „|f ,0 0 [ ris t h he tx^s 

snails- ss3{;#h 

A?"' Ca,m ’ rat, ' D " al anti OTy-s'refeiTs "K 1 " 

eras fa 1 '™ 1 ]',) 0 u d J artl ™ ta rly as with "Lq^Weine 

. eoulrf be frightening. His' Q ; 0 ^ 0 > was maintained hit 


'ZrJ-' rorcetui. manner- tad steelv pi 

'•tm te hSluB don * n |!p re ® e tl all, super-. .and Americans who "lived 

4- fe A i„d s** 


Ttrqdote Eraser agalrt: ■ -no yermpn, and., avoided 

; of tho *e who only knew ?f an English 

■' Smsrsks’Ks -avtu 


By Michael Carver 

duced him to the sort of life which 
facilitated his entry into “The Shop ’, 
«, e A Q y al Military Academy at 
Woolwich, and his subsequent com- 
missioning into the Royal Artillery - 
a change of scene he took in his 
stride, as he did every further step 
up the military ladder. 

In the First World War he was 
fortunate, like Wavell and Montgom- 
ery, to be appointed at an early age 
to the staff on the Western Front. In 

S*?* * as . the flrtilier y staff: first 
to that of the intelligent and original 

85*!? . commanding the 

rnrnc D, r s i 0 ^ 'f 1 .®" to the Canadian 
S-orps, and finally, as a 35-vear-old 
heu tenant-colonel , to [hat of General 
Horne's First Army. 

fn the years between the wars he 
was clearly marked out as one of the 
3 V‘f a « ,,; first a student at the 
Staff College, and, after a short in- 
terval, an instructor there; then a 
student an the first course at the 
newly established Imperial Defence 
College, to which he was later to 

Th? r rnr ° ne of the dlreclin i staff, 
the IDC course, on which Auchin- 

!“ k . w ? s a fellow student, was fol- 
lowed by, rapid promotion to com- 

Z-i °f Artillery on 

Salisbury Plain. Gunners, by nature 

5Jj5?? in %. Br S traditional and con- 
tS nn “ tbe fundamentals of their 
trade do not change, even with the 
substUuhon of electronically oper- 
ated missiles for metal tubes - and 

MlMdon W f« n ° exCep ' ion; 30 that his 
Eraj". J? command the first Brit- 
«h Mobile Division”, the forerun- 
annoured divisions, was re- 
garded with dismay by the “Aoostles 

•reali^ b i ,lty "' i H “ P ra S ra atic and 

of th? ^h®r Cl 5 10 n k Of At realities 
ff, he battlefield, however, was a 

f* e ^ ed coriective at the time 

. 5 . 2 " s i l * nk enthusiasts, who exagger- 

^ d tbe .. effect that mobility alone 

vSfue ofS tended to <**» the 
value of artillery support and not 

without justification, regarded gun- 

-Pfcokten of 8 ,l,r„S 

, Au J?* st 1939 saw Brooke succeed- 
°s^ Conunander-in-Chief 
of Southern Command, when the 
latter went to the Middle East" and 
when war broke out a later 

of thf fu!K pobltpd to command one 

to the BHH «h^ y C a-V' the Second, 
Fran^ iJ h Expeditionary Force to 
♦k? n ?’i i m Montgomery as one of 

Krihed fh° na ^manders. He de- 
scribed the corps as "quite unfit far 

war in its presem state* and? as the 
phoney war continued, his anxieties 


did not lessen. He was appalled at 
tile general state oF the French army 
from top to bottom, his intimate 
knowledge of France and the French 
enabling him to perceive the realities 
only too clearly; and he had little 
confidence in his superior, Gort. 

Brooke regarded Oort”, writes 
*™. r « as inadequate to his respon- 
sibilities, incapable of taking the 
broader view or of recognizing the 
strategic peril of the situation. He 
was filled with foreboding and yet his 
Commander-in-Chief seemed deter- 
mmed neither to share it nor to 
annul it. ’ Subsequent events in Flan- 
^escribed by the author with 
clarity and skill, gave Brooke a heal- 
thy respect for the professionalism of 
h{« Ge Ji man arm y. and instilled in 
him a determination to ensure that 
me British army was not again pitted 
against ihem in a situation in which 
it was condemned to defeat because 
politicians or optimistic generals under- 

reSfiies d thC Cnemy and brushed aside 

lime ‘bat Brooke suc- 

194t e l?J Il aS in Dec ember 

Chtofs b of S a ,h° Chairman of ‘he 
thf L I s . ,hree months later, 

this was his main preoccupation: to 
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^^veraity dV^nburgh7Mdst‘ brn - 
*jWipei» feomthSe 

occasiopa. have found- their Wav ft» 
and they have been supplemented 
a number of other portlnentptopS ot 


- : la -general terins, the. 'bobk'miiiit 
if”?, apple tided 1 


explicable errors creep in. For insi 
-JJ?'? 1 !dwefl mentions a number Q l f 

LaJto » e l Wi,b fhe name HY- 
• u. u ’ , w h' c h he claims to' be of 
eighteenth-century date and Scottish 
manufacture, adding "but it is not' 

-j” 860,115 hard to believe 

wel Lnnl d ° n0t in fact ro'ate to to* 
Sroup of staff-weapons 

hi iSp n l w- mid -pL ne ‘eento century 
by. the Dublin smith David Hyland* 

: a* 


MulS 10a ' pi"*! « which it 

wmc i hgh tfie G0rm ans on equal 
terms in respect of quality ana tn 

see that when it didlo, the batons 

ln its fflVour - He paid 
little attention to the war agidnst 
Japan. In attempting to achieve his 
fmni he h8d t0 J 8 hl fl w ar on two 

both rn 8 a St! CI,urchiI l , s tendency 
poth to fritter away forces nn 

ev?m 8 n a,,y uoprofitable and irrei- 
evant operations, and to disregard 
military logistic realities; against the 
Americans, who accused hfin In re- 
spect or the Mediterranean of the 

to St Churehnf. U,,S ^ hic t he attributed 
k.u C 5 S. rcb •' and thirdly against 
■whin G t urc hi , l' and the Americans! 

Pressed for premature 
commitment to action, before either 
the forces could be ready in suffi- 
SS* 8 tren S‘h. or the enemy worn 
down by action elsewhere, 

series Of 

Anglo-American meetings on strat- 
aS S‘q d r u u" d ^Is theme 

bSok th F y ^ niSh the bulk of ‘he 
u ers “mments never fail- 

Sft S n if per ? ep i Ive - balanced and 
i dlSn t *T Ved - AI ‘hough clearly 
L admI . rer Of his subject - 
who could not be? -- He is no nagio- 
grapher. He has no hesitation^ in 

C n8 A? Ut k Whc , n and where he bl" 
Heves Alanbrooke to have been 
wrong, and Churchill or the Ame " 
“ na d 8 bt * notably over strategy to 
Far ,n ‘he closing stages of 
the war. His verdict on the eon 

to OV No y rth° V w Efa® n hower’s strafegy 
in North-West Europe tends tn 
favour Alanbrooke, but not vrithom 

KM, ssFSSt ttfsr 

S d Moy against an Invasion Sf 
5 feS e that ‘° .have abandoned 
operations, i n the 
MrtJiterranean for the . sake of in 

Sinnpf mphl M °I? S assault acroas ‘he 

^meUould have b ? ep to ; court 

centra?i a nn fhe b ? ok tenda to con- 
ceptmte^ on 'grand strategy in the 

Second Worlifw^f, apd it is a bril- 
■..Utat.-Cqritribii^on tb its histoiV Be 


2 bRausor d~esp|teThe~con^ 
1 ® Kholarly ^ Interest In various 
qs^ects \qf S«Jttbih military 'history 


... ’rrpr." 

fn?- and armbur, many of the 

here ha « been 
sadly tteglecfed-. qntil- now; and 




wnt ot the story is apt to beTewti- 

:5ESS*^ I 

the Tirst- place' '' K Wh«V t * 2 ^ *V‘ n - ‘ n 


and glares back at me - r , 

?„rt°\ es r "Iff-nwfad te** 

and there’s no one , l 5 a 
with than that.” The K ^ 
in examples of iheir ^ 
to. AI one sSS 

seemed to have reached ! 1 llra ' 
but it was 

h!S?--J‘ Bn 5 ke must go* o,S 

had said to him. “He hates ST® 
see hatred lookinB C S?'** 
When Ismay told Brooke \Ll*’ 
replied: -rf >le himM dSfe 

Churchill, his eyes Jlled with fit! 
he murmured: “ Dear Brtoke^ 

th? 

toe Middle East Command in pUu 
of Auchmleck, and the secoiK 
tniri^ ■ j 943 . when the SSJtSU 
SmminH th fh he had ' hosea him 10 

command the cross-Channel inn 
smn. Alanbrooke reluctantly, but un- 
doubtedly rightly, turned down ifc 
forrnerj but was bitterly disappointed 
that Churchill, also reluctantly bm 
undoubtedly rightly, went back on 
his word about the latter, recognizir 
the political reality that overall co& 
mand had to be given to the Amti 
leans. 

Brooke's comments on otber 
generals were caustic. He was <k- 
voted to Dill and Wavell, thoudn 
tittie_ of Alexander’s brain-power and 
admjred Montgomery’s tactical skill, 
while having no illusions about to 
lade °f tact and his egotism. Whtn 
the latter was in England, planning 
the invasion of Normandy, Brooke 
wrote of him: “He is making good 
headway in making plans and equally 
successful in making enemies." It is 
ironic and unjust that the only 
Second World War general cod- 
rnemorated by a statue outside the 
Ministry of Defence in Whitehi , 
should be Montgomery, who «i 
certainly not at his best there, white 
A, anbroake, the outstanding White- 
bah Warrior, has to-be content viii 
a tablet in the crypt of St Paul’s 

Fraser accepts Alnnbrooke’s vin 
that the higher machinery of war - 
the Chiefs of Staff, working direct 
with Churchill as Prime Minister ai 
Minister of Defence, served by 1 
joint planning staff - was a perfect u 
any human organization could be. It 
is a pity that he does not discus 
whether the direction of the war 
might not have worked better, cer- 
tainly more smoothly, if there hd 
been a Chief of Defence Staff, rether 
than combining Chairmanship *jw 
being head of the army, and a joinl 
service Commander-in-Chief in ito 
Middle East, instead of a headless 
committee. As Chief of the Defence 
Staff, Alanbrooke would have befij 
under less strain, and the army co# 
have benefited from having * hew 
whose main preoccupation was not 
grand strategy, but tne organized"* 
and training of the army. 

The great merit of General fa* 
er s elegantly written and fascinating: 
book is that, as a very professional 
soldier who has had personal expetr 
ence of politico-military affairs at t 
Wgh .level, he can fully 
toe many different aspects of a highly 
complex subject. His comments 00 
; men arid eveilts are ' Invanawy 
perceptive and fair. It is a' biography 
of which Alanbrooke himself would 
have ap proved. j . 
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This is the best comprehensive study 
of Camus in English - and probably 
in any language. Herbert Lottman’s 
biography Albert Camus (1979) is, as 
Patrick McCarthy says, “a treasure- 
house of facts on Camus’ life”, but it 
is obtuse about his writing," and 
seems quite at sea when it comes to 
tbe intellectual, moral and political 
context of the life, especially the 
controversies of the period from toe 
end of the Second World War to 
Camus's death. 

McCarthy is strong in the areas 
where Lottman is weak. He is a 
subtle critic » though I think some- 
times a wrong-headed one - and he 
is very familiar with, and discriminat- 
ing about, the Cold War and Alge- 
rian controversies in which Camus 
was involved. This familiarity has 
also, I believe, enriched the strictly 
biographical part of McCarthy’s 
study. The people he interviewed - 
and he draws rather heavily on inter- 
views with Camus's friends and ac- 
quaintances - are necessarily the 
same as those already interviewed by 
Lottman, but McCarthy has been 
able to put more interesting ques- 
tions to them. 

In his introduction, he points out 
that, while Camus's reputation has 
not fallen in Anglo-Saxon countries, 
in France it has: ‘There is hardly a 
novelist or dramatist working in 
France today who has been influ- 
eneed by Camus.” In part, he thinks, 
ms is due to a great change that 
I960' 3Ce ,n ^ rencb Cu lture around 

..A literature of moral and political 
questioning, flavoured with rhetoric 
and polemic, gave way to a Hlera- 
jure that was more obviously aes- 
thetic and set out to investigate 
language. The now not so new 
JJ° V6 l [bade Camus, who had pre- 
pared the way for it in L‘ Stranger, 
««tn obsolete. 

•L^^rthy makes clear, however, 
. 1 ®* } he decline in Camus’s reputa- 
22 ? J n ^ance was due not only to 

to a^T CU tural chan 8 e » but also 
roaction against the ex- 
cesses of the cult of the 1950s: 

Retrospectiveiy the tributes paid to 
3*™ ridiculous. No man 
cwji >vt L ived U P to them and 
fnr ill leis , tbai ? most - He w as not, 
rior h!J m £ e i the Resista nce war- 

'3S i! ad ? lirer L s thought him. He 

eiohrm f”L er L lbe Resistance until 
eight month* before the liberation 

U umnh v,- Behmd lhe facade of 

ummph hjs post-war life might be 

as a Sri !! 1 f from Algeria and 
MMr 81 ™ 1 ® of failures. His news- 
SKL’ which was to be 

collaSSn 0 ^.‘rotoful journalism, 
5 *l d hls dispute*- with 

SsMn Si Cd n a P ainful defeat, at 
' 5g ® the eyes of French Intellec- 

approach an { 0 ' ^' ,s 5 en ’ 'McCarthy's 1 
22 * 18 free - from the- hutoed 
Sdna ^n^h 1 marked much 
a “ b J ec t >n English, 
isK thi ft® United States, That 

Sy not ftftL 800 ^ but 1 thJnk McCa >- 
• too’ far £' B Vd H,t occ «?*onally, goes 
S 11 tLlJ ■ - op P° aite direction, 
secu ln J „ rc “ f touch of the prb- 
Sis? r°JT l n h,s comment on 
Stt? 00 t0 ^ old teacher, , 

: . » relationship with Camus 
ackS". tofaunderstobd, . Camus 

■ to Grenier as 

but y He certatoly 'felt this ■: 

• admiitei m ?) f . nive- known that 
' . frQrj, -Jt. did . not detract • 

^ reout fl H^ n ^ ,ty “ d added lb 
wn.v ep Ji tation .tor generositv. This 


somewhat fulsome tribute to an old 
teacher is to be held as evidence 
agamst us, which of us shall ’scape 
whipping? But it is true that Grenier 
did come to resent what he regarded 

«if\ P l! t !? nizlng , a , nnexatj on of him- 
self and his work by his vastly more 
successful former pupil. He had 
some grounds for tnat resentment, 


„ 1 ■ ^ jcscinmem, 

McCarthy 6 " 15 t0 hBVB passed il on t0 

to genera!, however, McCarthy is 
tair to Camus personally; although of 
course the hero-worshippers will dis- 

$£ ee ' w n i W ! U resent th is book. 
Where McCarthy ends up by being a 
httte less than fair - and. in one 
important instance, less than percep- 
tive - is in his treatment of Camus's 
work, and in particular the three 
novels on which his reputation must 
stand. 

„,k°i n L '£‘ ran £ er ' which, taken as a 
whole, I consider the weakest of the 
novels, McCarthy is at his best. Ab- 
out the powerful first part, up to the 
murder, he writes succinctly: 

In the opening pages Meursault 
has none of the' qualities that 
Camus associates with the absurd; 
he is neither brave nor generous. 
Surrounded by a universe he can- 
not penetrate, he displays the in- 
difference which Camus depicts so 
well. As a narrator Meursault tells 
a story that he cannot understand. 
So the point of view from which 
the novel is written reveals the 
frustration of humans trapped in 
an incomplete universe. 

Then he identifies the point where 
the novel breaks up: 

The novel changes when Meursault 
shoots the Arab and opens up a 
Pandora’s box of problems. The 
first difficulty with these pages is 
that they do not fit because their 
language is different. Camus re- 
verts to the solar lyricism of La 
Mart Heureuse\ the sun shines with 
‘opaaue intoxication” and its rays 
are '‘swordblades of light”. The 

K oint of view shifts too for when 
ieursault exclaims T understood 
that I had destroyed the harmony 
of toe day,” he is showing a com- 
prehension that he has never 
shown before. This is a different 
and second Meursault who knows 
more than he did and yet does not 
fully understand what is hap- 
pening. . 

This “second Meursault” McCar- 
thy sees as “in pnrt an artifice" of 
transition towards the “third Meur- 
sault", “the imprisoned Innocent”. 
Maybe so. As far as I am concerned, 
two Meursaults will do: a valid one 
up to the murder, and a bogus one 
thereafter. But McCarthy's analysis 
is rich and ingenious, and right about 
the basics. If he errs here, ft is in 
being more generous to the regret- 
table sert>nd part of the book than it 
deserves. 

About the other two novels, 
however, he tends to err on the 
negative side. About La Peste he 
writes (partly following Sartre and 
others): 

Although the plague was non- 
human. it was supposed to be an 
image of the Occupation. But the . 
Occupation . was far from non-, 
human and jt involved' agonizing 
■; choices. . - Tarfou illustrates this 1 
weakness when he links his stand 
against pre plague \yith ;his rejec- 
tion of violence. Sharing Camus' 
views on toe death-penalty and on 
left-wing tyranny, Tarrou affirms 

iL.i L. „J11 1.111 O. 1__ : 


very weak allegory indeed. Bui if we 
take it. naively, at its face value, as 
neing about human behaviour in the 
presence of a plague, then it is n 
strong and coherent novel: as I think 
we feci it 10 be when we actually 
read it, and forget about allegories. 
If we take the plague to represent 
mortality itself, lhe novel does not 
u Se s , ,rei JSto or coherence. It is true 
that La Peste carries no “political or 
social message; Camus had no such 
message to deliver, even if he some- 


times thought he had. But there is 
no rule (though Sartre and some- 
times Camus thought there was) that 


; ““w 1 hone * ,y 

w'or’mJv “ 7 ?^? Oceania 


m fy or toat : Camps 

e wWleT a L n< Li bav ? * n0W P into "an 

mature*” lee™ L ,d tfi, S* dic 
lete . than just. If a 


that he will not kill. So he can 
combat the plague bpt be cquld 
have conlbatted toe Germans only 
if one assumes, as Camus did. in 
'43," that the Resistance had its" 
hands clean. Even if one sets asfde ' 
the problems of the! parallels with 
the Occupation the flaw In La, 
peste remains. Any political or so?-, 
ial action would sully toe purity in. 
which Tarrop - like Camus - be- 
lieves.- ■ 

• So the. aristocrats of La Peste 
. are frozen to: their heroic posture. 
They defy the plague rather as 
§fayphtis defied hi&irqCk and their 
values are .religious rather thari 
; practical. •. ' 

This &; perceptive; as for as jit 

jtnAp.'ff tils ■ nra • ailrtnAff'e/l folfA / ft 


a novel has to be political and/or I 
social. McCarthy is right to use lhe 
word “religious 1, about La Peste. 
What I question is the implication I I 
that being religious implies some 
kind of failure. La Peste is, In my J I 
il ew > f 1 religious morality-tale, like 
The Pilgrim s Progress ; and it is also 
likely to last. 1 

The weakest part of McCarthy's 
book is his treatment of Camus’s I 
best novel: La Chute. About the 
narrator of this book, McCarthy 
writes that “Clamence has nothing I 

to say - which allows him to say ( 
whatever he pleases and hence to 
talk endlessly.’ 

That ft smart, sloppy and untrue. I | 
Clamence does have something to 
say: something terrible, about man’s 
corrupt nature. He doesn't say what- 
ever he pleases; he says wnat his I 
creator’s art, here at Its most exi- 
gent, requires him to say. He doesn’t 
talk endlessly”. The book is short, 
without tautology, and it ends. 

“Simone de Beauvoir", says 
McCarthy, "identified Clamence with | 
Camus and interpreted the novel as a 
piece of self-criticism but this is silly. 
Clamence is one of Camus' many 
selves, a creation of the mid- 1950’s 
Camus.” That is missing the point in J 
a big way. Simone de Beauvoir can I 
be silly sometimes, but in this inst- 
ance she was being shrewd. Camus, I 
as McCarthy shows, was, in his post- 
war journalism and public state- 
ments, ntotaHy pretentious and self- J 
righteous in the extreme^ He was the / 
pure man, the just man, accepted as I 
such by his admirers, and bitterly I 
resentful of those who, like Sartre I 
and Francis Jeanson, told him 
otherwise. Jean-Baptiste Clamence, I 
on the other band, toe ironic juge I 
Dinitent, is above. all a hunter and j 
killer of moral pretentiousness. . It I 
seems to me impossible that there la 
not a strong element of self-criticism 
and self-mockery in all this. Camus I 
had been told to come off it and he I 
does cqme off it, thoilsh with n wry I 
elegance and melancholy, dignity that 
are, in a'stylisllc sense, grander than I 
ever. Clamence is not Just a creation 
of the “mld-1950’s Camus”; he is 
also a crttiqqe of that, same Camus, I 
especially in his more public aspect. I 
McCarthy rightly calls La Chute a 
superb hovel - and rightly'calls It ‘,‘a 
piece of religious writing* - but his 
treatment of it is relatively perfunc- 
tory, Certainly as compared with his 
treatment of L‘ Stranger. I had the 
Impression that towards toe ,end of 
his book McCarthy was getting a bit I 
bored with ..his subject, and In- I 
creasingly uncomfortable at the. j. 
thought of Camus’s dowdiness In the I 
eyes of toe cpjiteinpqraTy French. A I 
writer whose own prose a somewhat • 
Gallicized McCarthy uses “injur- * f” 
ious” and “reunions” in what seem 
to be the French rather than the 
English meanings; r Is liable to be 
more sensitive than most anglo- 
phone*. to French fashions. If so ’ 
it seems rather a pity, if only because 
the fashion is liable to change. The 
moralizing tradition In which Camiis 
wrote is so deeply rooted in French • 
literature that its present disrepute' 
can hardly . last. And, . as Mir 
McCarthy says, "The New Novel ft not j 
sp hew by now.” A. Camus revival 
seems possible, before very long. Pat-, 
rick McCarthy's Camus,' if it is trans- s 
fated into French, might, not.withaut - 
. irony, prove to be' the 1 turning of toe ■ 
tide of ^shionii , 
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ROYE. GRIDLEY 

The Elizabethan Pamphleteers 

PlOSe Pam P hlBta 1580-1640 


SANDRA CLARK 

Tolstoy on Education 
Tolstoy s educational wrltlr 


£18.00 illusl rated 


I olatoy educational writings 1861 -62 
■ ed. ALANPINCH& MiCfttLARMSTRONQ \ . mCO 

' Shakupsara and the Story ■- i' T ; ! 

Aspectsof Creation 
JuANREES 

A an un y siJat . ‘'n^y. and most welcome contribution to 

ol <ap« r , « w»V of sang ^ 

lhe Need for Interpretation 

Empirical Inquiry 

NICHOLAS RESCHER 

» operates and How we are tovriew^ 

vSlimelu^ the GoldB,nlth ■ , L,brar y of Economic Literature 

ed. MARGARET CANNEY, JOANM. GIBBS & ROWAN WATSON 
' . ’ c,£6Q£)0. 

Institute of Ladn American Studies Monogmphs ; 

tlm }?S2:i945 H “ “ nd Se “ nd Worid Wak Volume Two: 

. R. A, HUMPHREYS' ■ ' ; c£18.Qo ' 

London School of Economics Monographs on Social Anthropology 

55. Forest Trades 

SlUdl? °f ,he H " 1 Pondrain ■ . 

. BRIAN MORRIS • . u £1800 tHmbaled 

'P-'SSIS ^S P- 

-. mluamd. wilder ; . - .. i> : : cn&oo - mifatid 
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ddiibt consciooaly Ihtended, if ft a- 


A new Eriglish' translatiOn, by Joseph 
iLarodo; of pic Outsider by Albert 
Camus . (96pp. I 'Hamlih '. 1 Hath II tori,' '■ 
£5.95. 0 241 1Q778 * 4) has recentli. 
bein published; the original English 
translation of ., L‘£trhnger '.'was by ' 
Stuart- Gilbert and 'was published by 
Hamish' Hamilton ; with ad introduc- - 
tion by Cyrfl Connolly, in June 1946! 


. The Mammalian Radiations , 

£/SflVB£RG n EvoluMob - ^^tatlon. and Behaviour • . . 

' ■ a i J® nd f d 9 f . , . a tvonderful source of data 

: Wl “ h* ,h * Brrs agin. 1 Joh|< Ma^id-Sinllh. ' . 

Norse Pqemfl . ' 

W H AUDEN & PAUL B. TAYLOR ^ ■ 

^ (a a book 10 keep'and Write to the margins of Utt you die.’T. A Shlpp^i \ 

; Thbfithhne History of Music In Brffatn , • 

The Romantic Agel 800 1914 *’ 

ed, NICHOLAS TEMPERLEY. : • ' ■' * . ' / 

Book ChS£ lnle, ^ ,ln 3 Inb^natton • - an invaKia We work pf riferenra’ ' , : 

; 

;. . incisive right URrio-dafa..* Sunday Times ■ 

. ,HB £15,00 , PBL5.9S, itiudraied ^ v .: : v 
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LITERARY CRITICISM 


The plain-speaking cicerone 


CI.IVE JAMES: 

From (he Land of Shadows 
294pp. Cape. £7.95. 

0 224 02021 B 


Introductions to collections of liter- 
ary journalism invariably claim that 
their contents arc not, as they might 
seem, a miscellaneous rag-bag, but, 
rather, make up a coherent whole, 
informed by the same critical view- 
point and engaged with the same 
preoccupations. In the ease of this 
selection of Clive James's reviews, 
written over the past four years for a 
variety of periodicals, the claim is 
perhaps truer than usual. James has 
a solid and individual critical perso- 
nality, which is forceful enough to 

imnosc n /l*»i ttp* .if unim 


by T. J. Binyon 

admit™ ha! foere can”* any^such piZsian ^ Solz / lenifsyn ’ s 

SfSff v£ ac !?. a * ain 85 and tatSpSto! 

but it is belter emtrirweH n« a ™ k> cali,n S al,en,ion ,his tone. however, 
terweight to its opposite than as^n 2J?] ar ^. ,tectu . ral * tai| . hut to 
absolute in itself’ Jamec is nrn i, a w„ political philosophy. These articles, 
wise to avoid the philosophical end ^ fiether ' v [ lth a review of translations 
of criticism, if his arlS on the £ ^ ande,Stam V ar ® obviously seen 
existence of objective^ ruth is anv ™iw«\i eS tu l ^ e ^ e y st 9 ne 8ie 
thing to go bv: “If there wern I 001 Jcction. .They are certainly serious, 
such 8 thing as obiective trmh the ^eU-considered pieces, which treat 

contention that there is no such thine thp'inMirr 6 ^ "" and !'* eralure in 
as objective truth could not he ,-ihirJ’ ,c totalitarian statc “ wtto a proper 
lively true/" bC ° bjCC ' f av f ly - Indeed James, in the intro- 

ti. , , , - auction and in the articles them- 

Int^tairtmln ° f 1 h- ?P ,fcwt,on fa, ‘ ? e, r es ' brin E s B great deal of moral 
into four sections, which mrrpcnnnfl tndjff nnfirtn In haor .a< __i.. .1 


“ “■»« usuhj. James nas yung* u great acai or moral 

a solid and individual critical perso- ;«iIP U I scctl0 ’ ,s '. which correspond indignation to bear, not only on the 
fialily, which is forceful enough to SIS 8 ! £-5 non ‘ Action, fiction, poetry subject itself, but also on those 
impose n degree of unity on some ‘L" t - m ' and >. finally, the Rus- Western commentators who fail to 
very disparate pieces. Unity of :n ® nce -,. We open with an appreciate the essential difference 

another kind is given by his Increas- u^Jrlnhu’ JS?r d 5 c1l " ,w ^ icce on B ^ twe ^ n the two systems. "The idea 
ing interest in Russian literature *nA 0l °g ra Phy of the Parisian beauty and that the reoressive mndtiinne 


v — , k"'”.". uihiv ur - — . r-"- mi mb cawimai auierence 

another kind is given by his increas- N^Jr'Inhu’ ^ icce on B ^ twe ^ n the two systems. "The idea 

ing interest in Russian literature, and „‘? g ™ phy of Pansian beauty and that the repressive conditions of the 
particularly in Hie work of the con- SuIoS? E5? M,s,n « S V { 1 " hcr min- Soviet Union make poetry mean 
temporary dissidents - Solzhenitsyn. fu “ 1J E?*} ; • ■ included a legen- more to its citizens is essentially and 
Sakharov, Bukovsky, Zinoviev and pa,r of lc 8S and a bosom that insultingly frivolous", he writer and* 
“i of •nem**, the jacket “ ei ! aWake at night “Those gullible Western authors who 

In ^™ s us - "read in the if 'IV a Br ? &l & al P on J unkets » Moscow and 

original Russian". . f £l th °«ght ■*« otherwise, Leningrad at the invitation of the 

His knowledge of the language lalenfed mL T nterl ,ori to at ‘he Writers Union ... are kept safe by 
gives James an edge in disSon wSn SmSSS® 1 i® beau S fijI ‘ J e . ,an 8 ua 8 B barrier, as well as by 
which he is not slow to exploit, in worthy of mnre^h»n « S , P®* 8 !* £ eir ,j" a ( turai °btnseness. from realis- 
the introduction he spends some time A y * lhfln a passin « nod - ,ng *J at . the Writers’ Union is an 

explaining the genesis of the title «n artic e on a collection of Ber- or 6anfzaiion which exists in order to 

From the F.and nf — „ tl:.’ nara Levin s journalism ic seek out talent and m»tp r^iom t u at 


Zhdanov's famous 1946 attack on vague * m P r «sion that James is 
Zoslichenko, Akhmatova and the , meas . unn S h'mself U p against his fel- 
joumals Zvezda and Leningrad. !? w h JO 'jf ri,aUst - Th c suspicion begins 



evidently a place where art was ore! cally Ti &« about SobhTni^yn but 5 „E 0ny Bur 8 e “' s 1985 > which he 

SSSErff/ 

:S3nuj ^Ynn'p i!! d « n i? V h 5, d i et h, s sliort ones indeed, and is as unSi? ?^ e ldefl 11181 ,llera ‘ure might be 
E w ^ ni ! cldeduste r. conscious as they come i 01 ? 011801 in itself, though acknow- 

Thne having chipped it loose, it rt , ' y TOme ; . ledged as an obvious pMibUite ii 

' now free to Be set in a Wng, an fLi S ' !? thcr ^prisine to Rod not taken seriously. is not 

even if the ring bad to be linsel. ,*b° novel renews two altonether unmvptori 


among 


reviews 


Inroortant in itself, though acknow- 
ledged as an obvious possibility, is 
not taken seriously. It is not 
altogether unexpected, therefore, 

that fh« f\nm imon«Mii nfln l f.n • 1 


CM a S—S ■ S^-coTe Unself - JW* ™ ^ though m Sow e 

Thne havtag chipped it loose, it r , , y C0I " e ' • ledged as an obvious pMiitv is 

' '"gw Jree . to tfe set In a Wng, am “_ “ 1 f® ther surprlsine to Rod not taken seriously. IT is ^ not 

§? t *£ the ,- r S8 had t0 be Hnsel . th ® novel reviews two altogether unexpected, therefore 

By accomplishing such a transfer- ! he author wro te- that the one unequivocal faSure fn 

: jiasdS 

: ^pd.for ln .he rot e of .gjj? jMMft 

igSjTtAUr EF* ; K 6 what d ev“ UD8 10 » “V 

diamond proves . to be paste- with the T . , 

^danov’s - Wntent!on<Uly beamlfb! tended »£? 'LiV 5 if R con “ v^iSJ* rattled from the 

iWea" is in fact a hqary o d.clS lt tftle h»H ii«. h ^ 0rfd heav yweisht W beginning; he repeats some of 
■'doesn't refer to tHe^mSUn bouts his- earDer ■%* made by previous 

Mintage" iof ,theiie v^ritersf Ko i wa *-olf H irS i ^i n8 ^ P - of two ten ' 22*1-2? Na £ ako . v ’ s translation, and 
[heir present Insubstantial ty; "the : Km school * A ,8ir way 1101110 * B sh !?’[ tin ? mateh over the 

iand of shadows", better translated „ ~ ’ “As for Tchaikovsky’s 

fS the land of shades", is tl)e under- . ^Nevertheless, as one progresses fTf® 0ne 8w, it is not a 

Elm' 8 re ^ re nce to Letho fur- ^ rough the essays James’s strengths .lin EE? u- i s M 1 ® 81 opera." He 
ther up the gage makes dear. f 5 8 ttltlc, become more obvious; he t 1 ' 8 head corapletcly, de- 

. James's introduction rives us in S® xtre ? e,y 80od .at deflating preten- mS < MM T 2 an i a ’ n h « na! 5 P eech * 
addition some, adumbrario” qf the JlSlt?!* 1 ,? x P osia S slllinesa , and the . 0n , e 8 1 o - “I 

kind of -criticism We^areto meetin 0 PP° Mnt » ‘be mQre re- .{SJLJjSi (why dissimulate?)” is 

the following pages. Tbe iSnW ^te„ th J s i econi f s He- joyfully Prefers 


Swi^i|-S£« 


heir present Insubstantial (y; ".he tom schnni on tl,0lr ™y 
la "d ,°f shadows”, better triislatod „ . 

« “d of shades", is tj,e under- . (h Nev ? rtholoss - as 0Be pro 


two ten- 


. James's introduction rives us in SOod nt deflatlng preten- 

addition some, adumbraflon of the ,P x P osia S slllinesa , and the 

kind of 'criticism 1 he more re- 


zi\' “ss-' ““ w|uiaiwn or tne 
? - d f °L Cr ridsm We are t0 meet in 
the following pages. The language 
vri I be dear, sejf-confldent nnH 


witty ;jdeas will beputover plainlv J pflring one in h « ordouhf^ii^v?^^ decelt 

stthply and forcibly. Positive thnuih Ts ay ‘j 10 the historian nich.E , ^ e-de ? In 8?) - and finally 

these qualities are, y they have too a Ir ? n ® T ! a , referrin 8 to the lS»| n ?^-i! d L 0Wn ^ruction by 

negative element. The line b'etweert metallurgist Url Geller.” He lam- Nabokov on the field of 

plain spcaklng Snd a^Sve S &J?r , CarrS * s ,ater novels in a ve ^ Bcat,oa ' 

Hnism is a narrow one, -and ItTsnot *and,in more serious , *. ^ 0 J a critic who doesn’t so much 

always clea ? ihat Jatoes^has set ap iSSSSSSJ^ ”l retfil,, y * ’ f r l de knowledge of aS 
. on. t|ie right Side. Further not 8 cla ln i s to have ■ double it ferociously round the 

fJWlWng fl ffihwkttjter refebk ,c ^ ev «d -/Wan as a poet. . ■ ■ Kjjare In Ml marching orfeTinUfft 

tO OnS Or tufrv rimMa Blit h ^ nntaloltrll«* t_ ' . COllanses from avhmigflnn. r 


?™shkW)°° Shkn Is ’ its author 

ia™L lhe en . d °f his Introduction 
James remarks that he aspires to 
nothing more than to sound reason- 
able and to write common sense. He 
certainly succeeds, Nowhere in his 

SS>*S he achieve what might 
be called the stout Cortez effect, 
nowhere is one surprised by the 
shock of the new or the discovery of 
the unknown. No original interpreta- 

1,0 revaluation 
“Lvnfoes. In defence of his aim 
“Einstein showed 
common sense about the stars.” The 
j ny d J£ ere nce is that Einstein's 

seSre JftiT 1 - t0 i be common 

22?#? l k the P) o; Jam es’s never 
seem to be anything eise.- 

How exciting it would be if Jam e « 
would for once take his life and his 
reputation jn bath hands and go out 1 


t^ uOtib or two simple propositions 9 But hiY.oufeiahiling talent Is as a ; 
a ba we .lTd$ht ©meet t^at nuances cicdrone., ,- Riding : the Ignorant i 

rSK e3 ' 4rc - k9l /; t ? b* Jibnd- Sf® khOTvledae 

led roughly, oven unfairlv in iki D *nd wit, round some faVouritA ; 


lapses from^xhaSstion: TameS 
seema to have riven cuHmuiv iihu- 


- i_ j *. . jiana- •• ri, Know 

2? °V6n unfairly. In (bis ®nd wit round some favourite 1|> 

Connection there Isa very definite ' j. . and cotnmuniicatina his 
bias^riinst abstract disunion, and ‘ Jfe 1 -fft? ■ ^? f r it *°J ; be gogglin; 
in paruculai; against literary theory; 1 jAsqJnated visitor. There are a 
;■ Whlle.lt is a relief to Wad a work XfiiS 
of- criticism fn w^ch the 1 namw of S^ b a er 5 : ' 

Ldyi-Strauss, Barthes, ' FouSult SSS ' h )f ,jW 
Lacan, and- Derrida are Kmgeley^i s * s Colkaeii pben 

sn$ 


-siirnTEWB: 

v^Eh k 81 ? 8, I or sample, to call 
Stif 0 fetuous, or Bernard 
0 /, to say that lo 
too fon/ 7 * Honourable Schoolboy is 


gooolina and ' pj 0 . 5, translation Of The: Queen, of 
s are a nuni- ' ^P^^t descrihing the Countess: "she 
l^common ’ 


.mmpsg 


hJLo 5 ' a . t I?i y ^brdgeous act. 
Jrt5? Ver V to J? ring the diaspora of 
together under one roof,, 
enabling comparisons to be drawn 
conneeflons to be made, whTch 

Sr «? v< j never 00,1,0 to 

■ Introduction James 

Store- ml? ?2 Cnt - 0f If, 08 * 18 ® Hter- 

arure. Hie reader walks out of a 
f_” d r e ^ into . a do Mr t, ’ r and 250 pages 

.25 J? J"«» tht P^pective stu-- 

0 ^i^ us ^ an ktorature that “It is • 

hiK & df w*. be com- 

l£rid fl t . «S ontfl,e I and ‘ben to 
otandentadt,.. “those who have ever" 

' : ’lS-SX%S Mlle *' 111 ‘ Dbra Maf- 

tinswordsi 

. a P aUo a re unlikely to 

ekst his own: death: he wHIedthst°ffi ^ 
spWt shpuJd , be-|r§siirrected in the ‘ [ 


r [° rm children’s games.” Writing of 
Mandelstam, he compares him to 
Montale: “that amulet in his poem 
l a b°ut Dora Markus is the kind of 
3 token which turns up in Mandelstam 
l J*toe after time, and the children in 
> Caffe a Rapallo’ might be playing 
| on of the very games which Mandel- 
t stam saw as the only repository for his 
. doomed soul." 

r But the lasting impression is of our 
critic's truly amazing breadth of 
1 reference. He writes on Dante as 
readily as on Auden, an Nixon as 
readily as on Pushkin. He has read 
Merezhkovsky's Leonardo da Vinci, 
jf only in the "learned but stylistical- 
ly frolicsome translation by Bernard 
Gudbert Guerney". Ask him to 
name an academic genius or two, 
and without pausing for breath he . 
will list Ernst Robert Curtius, 
Menendez Pidal, Natolino Sapeano, 
Gianfranco - Contini, George Saints- 
biiry. and W. P. Ker. Give him a 
selection of. Hugh Kingsmiil's aphor- . 
jams, and with- a flourish of the pen 
he will point out that the best "have 
La R.ochefoucauld’s realism tem- 
P er ^ by La Bruy&fe's humanily”- 
'Some”, he adds generously, “even 
nave Santayana’s or Lichtenberg s 
philosophical depth.” 

Where will James go now? A 
glance at the list of his works demon-' 
strates the protean nature of his 

CKrHvP. nArnnaliti! annallu at KtlllU . 


literary and television criticism, and 
collections , qf lyrics set and sung by 
■ Pete Atldn, The photograph on th© 
dust-jacket ; is suggestive, however,; 
James- sits pondering a problem, ab- 
out to emit a 'response that will be 
both weighty and witty. But to® 
.background, is not a book-linefl 
stddy, and he is not behind a type- 
writer. He’s in a .television studio, 
with a microphone clipped to his tie, 
This, ope feels, has become bis naui- 


. the twenty-three-inch colour Screen* 
1 where men lire men and women are 
hostesses, needs to get away trem 
i.. the . nit-picking jealousies of the 
academic: and literaiy worlds into a 
land where the only shadows are 


■■ataucmic; ana .uterary wujius 
;- land where the only shadows are 
thote cast by the studio lights. 
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Politics as they were 


By Janet Morgan 

LORD BUTLER: 

The Art of Memory 

Friends in Perspective 

]75pp. Hodder and Stoughton. 

£7.45. 

0 340 26497 7 

As the A40 nears London, motorists 
find themselves navigating an obsta- 
cle course which announces itself to 
be a “grade separation scheme”. 
Since no one knows that this notice 
means and there are no obvious 
dues, it serves no useful purpose. It 
neither consoles drivers by promising 
future benefits in return tor tempor- 
ary inconvenience, nor informs them 
as to what is going on. It is irritating, 
patronizing and unnecessary and 
shows that muddled people are in 
charge. It illustrates exactly the state- 
ment the late Lord Butler makes in 
his introduction: “Politics have 

changed much in the period since I 
entered, namely 1929". 

For the picture he gives in this 
short book of memoirs is of politi- 
cians and bureaucrats who saw the 
Importance of assessing public reac- 
tion, of explaining, informing and 


Z hating, and who were capable of 
3 so m simple and effective lan- 
guage. Here is Ernest Bevin, demon- 
— .■ — * — • 


slrating the Inadei 
wages not simply 


1 of dockers’ 
is mastery of 


figures but also by producing " ten 
plates, with a trifle of vegetable or 
cheese on each, and asking the In- 
dustrial Court whether they could 
live on that diet for a week and haul 
an average of seventy tons a day on 
their backs. Here is HaliFax, as 
Viceroy, appealing to Indians and 
Europeans for a change of soul, to 
avoid the dangers of rioting and “up- 
set", Nehru discovering India and its 
people as he trudged along in the 
dust, Bevan "burning with the diffi- 
culty of his own district", Macleod 
WWclYnnegoUaliiig with the unions 
^ Iam Temple craftily coaxing 
tne Church to support Butler's 
Education Bill. The quotations which 
Lord Butler gives from their writings 
^ speeches and his own clear lan- 
guage cannot help but suggest that 
?? s , a lime when public ser- 
*9* 11 necessary to let people 
know what they were talking about. 

.^foresting that the book 
should give this impression because, 
apart from Bevin, Bevan, and But- 
flrs J “Min Charles Sorley, the 
JSfJ’ jto those he describes here 
J 0 . , l ? ov ? in a remote and spe- 
ari World: the "politics" one “en- 
ailjj n r actl They are attuned to 
<rf3 ls of .R°Phlar feeling arid occa- 
SSv.'SbWt themselves to elec- 
& .by. and . large they get on 
2u- W j a ! thfl y perceive to be their 


SS , *. Upwa . rd sp ! ra !" of William 

temples ecclesiastical career Its 

“* h ™ the Ri^op oi 
Oxford declined initially to accept 
him as a candidate for Holy Orders 
because of his ’uncertain, precarious 
and unsteady’ attitude towards the 
Virgin Birth and Resurrection and 
made him wait two years, and when the 
Pnme Minister offered him a canonry 
at Westminster Abbey, only to find 

aL h u not y et qualified . . 
And the Walter Monckton's particular 
service to the nation is described in the 
same domestic, throwaway voice- 
The arrangement to send Mrs Simp- 
son abroad relieved the strain to some 
extent but it was only later that Walter, 
aided by the Prime Minister, was able 
to persuade the King that the only 
course open to him was to abdicate. 
Walter gently pushed the King in the 
direction of the constitutional solution, 
which was what the government 
wanted. And, eventually, “The end 
thus came and the King sailed for 
France in a destroyer." 

It is all very intimate. Baldwin, 
making the final speech on the 
Abdication, dives his hand into his 
left pocket “out of which he pulled 
first an envelope, then several pieces 
of paper, then one or two postage 
stamps" and places them in front of 
mm. Monckton becomes Chairman 
of the Midland Bank, “better for him 
really than being Lord Chief Justice, 
for the Midland Bank was extremely 
kind and well organized. He trans- 
acted affairs with the aid of his 
general managers and was able . . . 
to give entertainment as no other 
bank could do, the Midland having a 
special social reputation." Halifax Is 
less hospitable. A Foreign Office 
messenger brings four biscuits and 
two cups of tea. "Halifax pushed 
away two biscuits and said, ’Mr But- 
ler does not want these. Nor do I. 
Do not charge me.”’ How cosy it is. 
Butler, “left in control” after Suez, 
while Eden is in Jamaica, “withdrew 
the troops, got money out of my old 
friend George Humphrey, the Amer- 
ican Secretary of the Treasury, with 
which to repay our loans and debts, 
and restored the pound”, 

A far cry from these meritocratic, 
technocratic days; do our present 
politicians seen sham and insecure by 
comparison? Just os Butler’s 'manner 
conceals a serious and conscientious 
purpose, so the people he remem- 


bers were, for all their effortless 
appearance, dedicated and serious 
too. For his book he chose friends 
ana colleagues who enjoyed a par- 
ticu ar talent and represented certain 
qualities: Bevan, “the greatest par- 
liamentary orator since Charles 
James Fox”, Sorley, whose moving 

w^ S ^ VIved , his dea,h in toe Rrst 
World War; Chips Channon, one of 
loose who does society “a great ser- 
vice ’by assembling together dispara- 
te u jtoj 1 I 8 * 0 Macleod, “a man 
who had become by courage a states- 
man . . . who was fundamentally a 
poet , and the rest. 

Is the manner designed to cover 
disappointment or to soothe residual 
bitterness? Certainly it serves to con- 
vey world-weary amusement at the 
tolly and pettiness of others ; 
annoying - but then what else could 
one expect?” is the tone in which 
Butler refers to his own setbacks. Of 
the post-Suez period, for instance, he 
“= “MeaiwMIe the members of 
the 1922 Committee by subtle prop- 
aganda had been told that the with- 
drawal had been my fault. I suffered 
very much at this time. Churchill too 
was taken in and so I was not sur- 
prised when he, for whom I had 
worked for so many years, supported 
Macmillan as Prime Minister. I do 
not think there have been many 
occasions when the blame was more 
wrongfully attached.” 

He gives a wistful impression of 
being, deliberately or accidentally, 
left out: “I was not in on the initial 
contacts between the Israelis and the 
French on the Suez venture as I was 
attending the Queen at the opening 
of a power station in the North of 
England"; of the Profumo affair (“It 
was all very sad and I was sorty I 
was not brought into it") he writes 
"There had been much discussion in 
the Conservative Party while I was 
absent in Africa . . when Chur- 
chill telephoned at midnight to say 
that he and Monckton had settled 
the 1953 railway strike, since: “We 
did not like to keep you up", But- 
ler's reproachful thought was that "1 
was up nearly every night until one 
o’clock doing my boxes. Of courte J 
could have beeii present"; and, most 
endearing of alt, in 1944 Butler was 
unable to follow his momentous 
Education Bill through its Lords 
stages “since I had oroken tome 
bones falling off a ladder trying to 


pul a young blackbird back into its 
nest and had to go lo hospital". 

Lord Butler may underplay his 
own role in post-war Conservative 
politics but he none the less succeeds 
m leaving us with an awareness of its 
magnitude. We may finish his book 
without any clear memory of the 
chronological order in which he 
occupied various senior offices but 
we have certainly been discreetly re- 
minded that he aid hold them, that it 
was veiy hard work, and of the 
depth of Harold Macmillan's conde- 
scension when in 1962 he asked But- 
ler to “take on the duties of a new 
makeshift ipb in Central Africa", dis- 
patching him with the comforting 
words, that when during the war 
Macmillan had become Minister Re- 
sident in North-west Africa “he had 
made his reputation, just as I would 
now make mine . . Butler had by 
then served as Minister of Educa- 
tion, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Leader of the House and Lord Privy 
Seal, Home Secretary .... 

If the punches are pulled, it is in 
an effective , feline way. Not surpri- 
singly Churchill, Macmillan and 
Eden suffer particularly: “Winston 
Churchill, with all his fine speeches, 
has . , . done harm to the cause of 
oratory among young people today, 
and I think be did nann to Harold 
Macmillan, who copied him . . i 
“Harold Macmillan, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, did not speak or 
tB *re fl ny great part except to talk to 
the 1922 Committee in a bellicose 
manner . . “I still feel that for a 
man to have a prostate operation 
does not necessarily demand his res- 
ignalion and retirement. However, 
other people thought other- ! 
wise . . .' ; "Eden, who nad been so 
brilliant a negotiator in his prime, 
became a 'one-man band' at this 
time”; “when it was all over I was no 
more bitter or upset than I have 
been in other periods of my career, 
foT I realized how it had all hap- 
pened and I realized that the Edens 
knew that I had remained loyal". 

Not ruthless enough? Yes, but in ] 

, too oblique-, and, subtle a , style tq / , 

hnUn'AAf tA ITa lI « '/hi. ? J 


have.got to No JD. None tte leos The 
Art oT Memory, like Tki Art of the 
Possible, with its dreadftij stee tmesis, 
will continue to amuse and instruct 
long after volumes of self-justifying 
prime^ ministerial reminiscence' have 


Trifles from the front 


n„K|u i - 1 / iu uo iiicji 

noi nr,n? y ’ “ I ex P ectin 8 no one - 
J™ .polls, not journalists, not mili- 

Str n° r *u marginal groups" - to 
3otog ro th * a PP ro P ria te n P ss of their 

consciously casual, ironic 
■ himself encourages 

lief 1 ? contemporaries in this 

to toe Viceroyalty 

held d *. ard , .‘‘one who had 

andlvJV 6 ? min °r political posts 

“But ^.S y J2 rt J- |our "* he wmes, 
J ^ gtendfather . . ; had Veld* 

to?raSli^u in the middfc of 

tw«fSl U f y before &o that In some 
Iv fPPoIntment was aot intire- 
And ’ toter. 

s y b 3 Nabfoxs ■ unwise visit f to 

Smo^-uS 1 °? e ?| ng fo Novem- 
reluetaki' u^? 1 had agreed with 
beca?i^^i but L he ^gretted it later, 
h t|l0t) ^ t J thB f Halifax 
with lifff? ; oad serious talks 

S&i^Su h ® : was gotog « hi® 

hB*£ ,M aste . r of ‘the, Middleton 
tJaWd ? M?i ,t er “tef .-the advice of 
toe powerful Con- 
Mil*.- that on be- 
“SVhJy r2f mi, ? ls te r he should 
'You ha P * Channon to assist him: 
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By Julian JefFs 

MAURICE BARING: 

Dear Animated Bast 

Letters to Lady Juliet Duff. France 

1915-1918 

165^. Salisbury: Michael Russell. 
0 85955 086 9 ■" , , , 

This is a book of light-hearted let- 
ters, never intended .tor publication, 
written by Baring to a friend for 
relaxation while jte was deeply in- 
volved in the Royal -Flying Corps, 
during the: desperate, struggle of the. 
First World War, and was often .in. 
danger. In them his humour never 
deserts him, nor does his poetry. : 

- When war was declared Baring 
was forty, an established man of.let- 
tqrs, with no military - connections, 
but his friend Sir David Henderson, 
who had been put in charge of the, 
newly formed Royal Flying Corps, 
took him on as an intelligence offle-. 
er. Qn August 12, 1914 he landed in 
France, one of the first to. arrive,. arid 
remained there, apart from short 
breaks, until the end of. the war. His- 
background land' his fluent. French 
made him Invaluable.' His' friends In-, 
eluded leading politicians and jour- 
nalists (to whom hq could communi- 
cate the needs apd views of the. 
Flying Corps) as well as many of the, 
most famous women ■ of his time, 1 
. such - as Lady ,Dej borough an^ 
Lady bH&gtoh. Blit his chblefl tor-- 
respondent was Lady Juliet Duff: a 
; Protestant,' no intelfechiiU,; and, not 
famed as a beauty; but Baring found 
, hep, attractive and aboye .all relaxing 
and sympathetic.' She was. several 


years younger than he was, the only 
child of the Fourth Earl of Lonsdale. 
Her husband, 1 Sir Robin Duff; had 
been killed early in the war, leaving 
her with an only son, then aged 
seven. . ■. 

In this period Baring, beyond 
doubt, was working incessantly. Yet 
no one reading this book would sus- 
pect it. Readers might even take him 
to be : a dilettante scribbling elegant 
trifles while Europe burnt.- In truth, 
though, it was in these trifles that a 
sensitive, dedicated man relaxed and 
refreshed himself whenever he could 
snatch, a minute's leisure.- Read all 
together, these letters cohere 1 as if 
they were written retrospectively as A 
work of art. Sometimes they are In 
verse, , or Include- triolets aha lines of 
real poetry, Occasionally the frustra- 
tions of a staff officer leak out. The- 
valour of the early air- aces is faith- 
folly recorded and there is 'deeply 
felt sorrow for the deaths of frftnds. 
The clown Is never' so very far from 
tragedy and the picture of service life 
is a very- real one; supplementing the 
diaries he published In 1920 as 
RFCHQt which arq still in print.; 

. By the time the : first letfer WaS 
written on ’December 13,1 91 5, He 
had already b?en over a; year in 
France. The last, 'typed fa block 
"capitals oh November 11, 1918; cele- 
brated the 'Armistice. There ate gaps . 

- sometimes a$ long as three montns ‘ 

- but on eleven days.he wrote twite ! 
and on one day he wrote , three : 
times. He never addressedh'cr the 

: same way twice. Once he Wrote td- 
■ “Dear tr« chdre 'Juliet".. fait usually 
he was more fandfol. An'- undated ; 
letter (April, 1917) began "Dear 
Animated Bust", which: gives*: the 
/book its misleading title. $om* ^vere * 
even .odder: “O Liebig peln, cher 


ceased (o do so. 


extrait”. And although he quite often 
signed himself M.B., this simple end- 
ing became rarer and the inventions 
wilder as the correspondence went 
on. How, one wonders, did a woman 1 
of limited learning, manage when he 
wrote passages of Latin, 'Greek, 
Spanish, Italian or German? Did it 
really matfer? 

The original letters were all- type- 
written, with a perverse and .some- 
times calculated degree of inaccurate 
that adds considerably to their 
savour. They were set up in type 
which the publisher of this book, In 
his prefatory note, fairly describes as 
befog "in galley proof of uneven ink- 
Ing and often with some bowing of 
the- lines of type". Three seta were 
bound up, one for 'Barfog himself, 
one . for Lady Juliet, .ancrohe for 
Hilaire- Belloc,. Alas' tills book ' only 
reproduce* about a third of. the ort-i. 
ginai. And having justly criticized the 
original galleys, it fs a pity that the- 


a pity thet the' 


printing (including the inking) of this I 
book is very poor. Although there is 
a good and helpful Index, a total late 
of editorial footnotes makes ’ some 
passages incomprehensible, But let : 
us hope that it will whet the appeMte ' 
for a complete, annotated edition ,! ; 

i TJic Hertford' ,Mdws0n,. .Letters 

143pp. .the Wifftce. - &ltec't{oh,; 
2.75.) comprise the correspondence 
Seympur T Qjnway 
$iS0O~70)» tne 4th , Mafquess of 
. Hertford; arid hlS agent, the, art- deal- 
er Spmuel Mawson. Hertford, a man 
of enbnnous wealth, fine intelligence 
and a hy pdchqndria relieved only, by A ; 
genuine illness was the outstanding * 
gtftobutor to the Wal late 'cojloteion : 



University Pre ss 


Th« auihtir of manj- Imporianl 
works of oi-liklsm, Including Tht 
Via I on ary Company, Sheiity'a 
iifthmaktng. and Blekr'a Apora- 
l}pae, Harold Bloom has orcaicri 
on Indlipenaablegulde to Wallace 
Sie vena's poelic canon. Blooms 
IKafJnre Slevenai Tht Parma of Our 
CUmata la now published In pa. 
perbaok. The product n! luem.v 
yeara al thinking and urlllug 
obnut Stevens, this work rppre- 
aenta a brilliant os tension of 
Bloom's Ihoorles of lliarary In- 
'“rpremuon. It Is a sign in asm 
addition to (lie lliaraiuro on the 
American Romantic movement. 


Harold Bloom 



"The most ambitious and Ilior- 
ough siudy of the poetry of Wal- 
lace Slovens yst aliempied....Dv 
■hopping out Stevens's com man 
ground with tho IVanscendsnlBl- 
■aia Bmerson, Whitman and Frost 
end with la tor ' realists' such u 
Hart Crane, Bloom tins made 
Stevens a more aecanslhlu poet." 

- Publisher* U'rsfctr 

" **?,* on,y un Interpret otto n of 

Wallace Simona's major poems, 
but a nuBipluod iipplluntlon of 

: 1 .. ■ 

" It nr old alonm set out, sdmo 
veers ago. In ivrlte ilie ■laflnllli-o 
book an lVa lines Sleronsb u do try, 

He has finally flntshod it, and ■ 
what he has achieved mokes him 
Slovene's hast oriilo lo dslo 2 ,,Aa' 

, a result of this Iibok, nn.nno trill 
ever read either Slovens or spy- 
oral other modern poets In tho 
same way again.*— The Ih/a Anfetr . 

"Tho most Intriguing orllloal 
■luostlonlngond theorizing pub- 
llshori In quite some Ume." 

-noqhitat 

"Thb largest and mosi generous 
Inlerprelallon of Stevens's puelry 
we have ye (had., ..This study nl- 
lo>vs up to see him more truly and . 
strangely himself, and enlarges 
nur annoepilon of Harold Bloom, 

too."- Poetry 

"fii res ligating gtuteiis'k. longer 
nrtd saquiinflel.ppniiiHi Whlje.' ' 
navor ignoring ihoito Imppriauf 
shorter u-oj-ks, Bloom has pldflad' 
together the rdiqplti nrtd. nearly 
disjoin ted fllevnns canon. Tl iq pa- 
unis' relstlanshlp la one another. " 
end to I ho Vvtjrks and. 'ifieariiM 
of .Stove ns "s' -p re dec ppeu r s -4 
Wprilsii-orth, -S h alley;, goals, - 
%®r*™> end IT hi l nun-rent n>' ' 

Vos led . 1 Ulddnl^isniidlsrsKIp is 

: Irnpenusble ." — UifTkiyJournml ■ 


Wallace StevMii j : 

. . The Poems rtf 0 ur Cllmatti 

By HAROLD BLOOM; 

- f. At fine ktUwfls ppfrprA ^ ’ 
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Filming the 
Impossible 

LEODICKINSON 
A chronicle of ten years of 
adventure in the remotest 
parts of the world filming 
such daring escapades as the 
Eiger ascent, Everest without 
oxygen, crossing the 
i Patagonian Icecap, canoeing 

down Everest, the balloon 
world altitude record and 

sky-diving over the Sahara. 
Includes ISO spectacular 
photographs in colour. 

| Q224 02015 3 £12.50 May 1 3 

jbbri 

Sfonebouse 

RALPH 

A political thriller of unnerving 
plausibility and nail-biting 
suspense, set in the EEC 
community in Brussels . 
0224020196 £6.95 Mny27 

Anita firookner 

PROVIDENCE 

A second novel by the authorof | 
A w Life, described in ! 

The Times as ‘witty, richin 
character, sharp in plotting and s 
Wholly entertaining.’ « 
0224019767 £6.95 MayJ3 J 

Bernard S 

Mac layer l y J 

A TIME TO DANCE S 

A collection of stories ne 

including My Dear Palestrina th 
which was made into a BBC *!! 
_ television play, starring co 
Eleanor Bron, and into a radio tic 
play which won the first Pharlc £ 
. Mae Laren Award. . da 

0224020188 £6.50 ou 

M.LAusten i 

lov M frr-j:;... ; £l 
Not SinceTAs Collector by d « 
John Fowles has Cape of 

published a first novel of such . J 

■saws **? 1 is 

sizabeth i 

Bowen e 

T «E HEAT OFTHE DAY Hon 

0224600559 £7.50 ** « 

: TI i^ HOUSE IN PARIS .baffl 

h iSW 60 ? 567 «-50 i - W 
Joth to be tejisuej M ay 2T . .gj 

11 ' ' 1 1 ' r ' 1 


The dream-state 

~ “ " “ran g on energy, catching well the 

By Richard Osborne h and whlne of ,he sea ^nds. 
— J" M Sal ? ur 8* where Qilnther 

The Flying Dutchman Seionfr^th 16 ^ 556 ' 1 ls , the residem 

1 “ n designer, the immensely wide Neues 

Co ,scurn Festspielhaus stage abets naturalism. 

I Der fllegende Hollander Here we flre Presented with a vast 

Salzburg: Neues Festspielhaus P pe j! seBSCa P= penetrated only by the 

landing stages central swirl and, in 

SSpfS. a £££&£§ 

afiSS3i'-Ss 

scbfiS S-rrF’.-M 

symphonically sSs. Though aTnale nl 




| The Flying Dutchman 
Coliseum 

Der fllegende Hollander 
aalzburg: Neues Festspielhaus 
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Sym bols and sentiment 

~ ^ ■ ~ “wetback" labour. Charlie and 

By Richard Combs a « o b v;ousi y destined to meet, 

jually at a narrow stretch of th< 

The Border ' — : that separates their two world: 

Plaza One Cinema . ■ But apart reiterating or 

— VI ? as coniporison, this parallel 

~ : ta « n 8 is not all that reve 

Somewhere inside ihe earnest oolitic- i 1 } 0Ufifl 11 indicates that the 
al Simplicities of The Border Sak [ flndowne rs of Southern Calll 
a smart, cynical movie about areed , Ve wa J! s 9 f circumventing lhi 
and corruption on the diviiSna line sn ? u &8 le 111 cheap labour, the 
}u H ni J ed States andVS- “ Sliai nrermat , ve about how this 
co Its the kind of film that rE J® actuaU y works. Instead, it 
£ eal Jy have been made bv Sam symbolism (the final pai 

Peckinpah, who has frequently been ° f Ma |j a and her compatribi 
Irawn to that border (m contemnnr arran |«f by removal van fitTle d 
iry.piews like The Gtomryumli ent ■ m a Nazi cattfc-truck) 
is in his Westerns) and to the rfi “nkment (Nicholson’s final nd 
ided promise It hold? out to his the » espie of Mada ’ s baby) 01 


Somewhere Inside the earnest polific- 
al simplicities of The Border tnere is 
a smart, cynical movie abSut grei 
and corruption on the dividlna line 

S w«U 


rated. It does, non. ?T » 
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ACRoi^is N oir , 

COMPANY 

OripnilJypubiished in 1945, 1 
this account ofKee’s 
exp^riehcesas apnsoqer-of- 

p.fP.Q&tom Greece and is 
i rtfsiueawifhahbw 

:aaas*!gas: 


. JJa, ? na s and the Dutch-- 1 Salzhuro 7 7 ana sung at 
Si n P^,‘ hat Ws production has no ! ® r P™ntB the blunter original 
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It noias out to his 
of freedom in 

border, Walon Green, in feet work-' 

Uboral h M emerged;' a homily affi 
which mate": 
intf. ° ne si* and poverty 

the, flltn s dramatic strengths 

erable as an immigration con 1 ‘ 

fisft?ass®s <a « 


'wyuc ui muna s uaov 

ia equally .obvious kind. The 
a neither detailed nor p€ 
n enough in its indictment or i 
spicuous consumption that 
‘ people as much as furniture. 
i jf tno Englishman Richardson 
r. his native content, was a 
S much more than be knew ab 
. social situation ^ and falling I 
_ • som^' .fairly trite images. 

, What also renders ,the file 
: inert is that it is laden with d 
i. petors who don’t really have 
tp occilpy them. It il a p 
achievement in itself to hav< 
oeuvred Jack Nicholson, . 1 
. Keitel and Warren . Oates i 
situation ■ .where they can dc 
: ™ore ! tijan operate as symb 
ciphers. Oates is patticulafly 
u s®d a* the inevitably corrupt 
chief,- but both, Keitel and NM 
1 fence , through rather bafflec 
logue^ which fail to : do more 
• state the moral alternatives, 
leaves the respective personae ' 
..actora fo float forlornly thrbug 
film In ^earch of a h 0 m e - : 
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^ ' fel| W • patrolman S. m , »• of a Some, 

Harvey Keitel is soon eduraJirig him re grets being mo’ 
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idtb real police’ work, his wi 
Ipyed feediog,.tliosq ducks**, a 


c bewed his way throiigh J wi< 
, .. relish m. .The Shining, obviou 
, of key. with what the line Is su 
i.. J9 pe telling us abou tithe ch* 
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In two dimensions 


By Emrys Jones 

Modi Ado About Nothing 

Royal S hakespeare Theatre 

The set for Terry Hands’s new pro- 
duction of Much Ado About Nothing 
at Stratford strikes the keynote: ver- 
lirinous instability. At the back hang 
graceful silhouettes of trees, all per- 
fectly reflected in the mirror which is 
the stage floor. It is not even clear 
where the actors’ entries are; solid 
and void merge. The design (by 
Ralph Koltai) is precisely delineated 
and beautiful to look at, yet insub- 
stantial and deceptive. When the 
actors appear, they take some getting 
used to: the reversed images swim- 
ming beneath their feet infect them 
with their own two-dimensionality. 
The costumes they wear, the general 
style of dress, tug in the same direc- 
tion: they evoke Caroline forms, but 
never with any attempt at historical 
exactitude. A kind of abstract ideal- 
ity hovers about them. The stage 
furniture is’ similarly spare of detail: 
the few chairs used are modern, but 
not so modem that they jar against 
Ihe overall effect of being not quite 
in any period, in and out of time. 

The stage spectacle seems not only 


minor look strangely disembodied, 
(reading or standing on dark watery 
depths. And the doubled images that 
the eye gradually ieams to accept are 
themselves matched by the twinning 
of certain characters onstage, notably 
the black-and-white-clad brothers 
Doa Pedro and Don John. At first 
one is puzzled: for Don . Pedro, 
bearded, looks potentially more 
sinister than his villainous brother 
who, smooth-faced, looks merely 
sanctimonious or puritanical. Hero, 
always a pallid part, is easily con- 
fu«d with her maid Margaret: it is 
only, too plausible that Margaret 
should later Impersonate her in the 
onstage balcony scene. In any case 
oj; that time we have learned that 
misunderstanding and misinterpreta- 
Hon are (he life-principles of this 
play s world - Don Pedro’s offer of 


proxy wooing is promptly misre- 
ported by two sets of eavesdroppers, 
and the masked ball adds to the 
confusion, with the women unde- 
ceived by the men’s masks and with 
Don John pretending to mistake 
Claudio for Don Pedro; in each case 
the use of masks is wholly ineffec- 
tual, though other kinds of deception 
have only too much effect. That the 
senses can't be trusted, not even the 
eyes, is one of the play’s leading 
assumptions; and the eye-teasing, 
kaleidoscopically dissolving images 
which the mirror-set projects at us 
re-inforce the point with dazzling but 
almost exhausting profusion. 

That man’s mind can’t be trusted 
any more than his eyes or ears is 
another of the play's sceptical little 
lessons. “Man is a giddy thing, and 
this is my conclusion’’, says Benedick 
iust as the play too is concluding. 
Men are ruled by their passions, 
which are as volatile as the fashions 
in clothes they are also slaves to - a 
point which Borachio makes in the 
other of the play’s references to 
giddiness: “what a deformed thief 
mis fashion is, how giddily 'a turns 
about ail the hot bloods between 
fourteen and five-and-thirty”. And a 
perception of giddiness - a sense of 
what it is to be at the mercy of sense 
impressions, subject to passions as a 
weather-cock is to winds - is just 
what this always intelligent produc- 
tion communicates throughout. 

All of which is to say that this is a 


highly theme-conscious producer’s 
reading of Much Ado. It brings out 
the play's intellectual design with 
great lucidity. But it does so at the 
expense of some . other qualities 
which are possibly even more impor- 
tant. To begin with, its abstractionist 
bias has the unfortunate effect of 
depriving the action of its social spe- 
cificity, Its. sheer human grain and 
density, For if Its visual doubling and 
echoic shimmering brilliantly serve 
the giddiness theme, they also drain 
a certain life and colour from the 
characters, who are made to inhabit a 
mirroring void rather than a believ- 
able place. In fact most of them 
seem a bit overwhelmed by the set’s, 
beautiful but implacable insistence. 
They come across as -more roles or 
types than people, and leave one 


with a vague feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion, hankering for tne tang of real 
personality. An exception is the out- 
size Dogberry of Terry Wood, who 
physically towers over the other 
actors and over none more than his 
partner, the frail but perky Verges (a 
good cameo from Jimmy Gardner). 
A different kind of small success is 
Derek Godfrey's Don Pedro, a cour- 
teous unselfish performance, which 
hints at the slightly low spirits of the 
unmarriageable bachelor, who has 
also the tact never to draw attention 
to himself. 

Beatrice and Benedick, less sharp- 
ly individualized than in some pre- 
vious incarnations, are made to 
approximate as soon as possible to a 
rather generalized model of a woman 
and a man in love. Sinead Cusack is 
a beautiful and charming actress, but 
she is not well cast as Beatrice. She 
tends to simplify the part in (he 
direction of emotional plangency, 
seeming strongest and surest in Ihe 
explosion of feeling following (he 
church scene. Earlier she comes peri- 
lously close to being a Beatrice with- 
out wit. The text makes it clear that 
she is, on the surface at least, high- 
spirited and much given to laughing 
(**a pleasant-spirited lady”; “There's 
little of the melancholy element in 
her”, etc). These views of her by 
other characters may be superficial 
and even in part mistaken, but there 
must be some basis for them. Miss 
Cusack from the start emanates frus- 
tration of spirit and inner agitation, a 
reading which unbalances the earlier 
scenes and makes the later change of 
manner less telling than it might be. 
She is not always well served by the 
staging. Since her role, though ren- 


tier wittier speeches are often open 
to question. 

Benedick is much more with Der- 
ek Jacobi's range than Beatrice is 
within Miss Cusack's. His Benedick 
is a likeable, commanding perform- 
ance. He makes him a genial, slightly 
foolish fellow, with not much dignity, 
but a good deal of natural warmth. 
He is at his best in the eavesdrop- 
ping scene - that expertly shaped 
construction - which he enjoys quite 
as much as the audience. For this 
scene, Terry Hands has invented 
some new business involving Ben- 
edick's boy-servant, a harmless and 
funny piece of incremental repeti- 
tion. (Mr Hands has also cut the 
reference to “Jew'' at the end of the 
scene, substituting “fool”, a piece of 
textual high-handedness which seems 
wholly- justified, except that the new 
term is slightly lamer in context). Mr 
Jacobi plays his part in a broad and 


generous, almost music-hall, style, 
which gives a lot of incidental plea- 
sure, though it goes with a reading of 


Benedick that, in keeping with the 
production, tends to flatten away 
specific traits. There's not much of 
the soldier here or of his latent sense 
of honour. And when, in the dosing 
dance (In waltz-rhythm) he suddenly 
turns into a rather heavy-weight 
Nureyev, with Beatrice jumping him 


balletically into the air, the moment 
is farcically funny but again at the 
expense of the character. The pro- 
ceedings seem about to dissolve into 
uncontrolled burlesque. 

For the final moments the director 
settles for a tenderly romantic fade- 
out. Beatrice and Benedick are left 
far upsta&e, still miming their ani- 
mated talk, until finding themselves 
alone they kiss - a long-held tableau 
supported by music, ft’s not unlike . 
the tableau of Helena and Bertram 
dancing, at the end of last year’s 
brilliant All’s ' Well. But that was a 
richly ambiguous moment, which 
made a suitable ending to a difficult 
and complicated play. Much Ado 
also has its complexities of view- 
point, as this production has amply 
demonstrated, and a light though, 
sharp astringency of tone comes 


tral. is not verbally very extended, as 
much as possible should be made of 
everything she says. But in the ball 
scene, she Is made to speak some of- 
her fines through, or against the- 
music, an arrangement which robs 
her of a couple of her best moments. 
The “star danced” speech, on the 
other hand, seems taken too slowly 
and- weightily, making it over-ex- 
posed. To release its very special 
brilliancy, the remark surely needs to 
be almost thrown away. That was 
how Diana Wynyard did It in the 
1950s, with breath-taking effect. But 
Miss Cusack's pacing and timing of 


The lunatic, the lover and the poet 


By Stephen Plaice 


Torquato Tana 
BBC Radio 


'VPky. that conforms to the three 
aramatic unities of time, place and 
may actually thrive in the 
mwe restricted medium of radio. 

is, certainly the case with: John 
uieocajis 8 production of Torquato 
H i^.°'T n contrast to the diffuse, pro-, 
tSMGte von Berlichiiigen (fo., 
Arden’s, .version Ironhaqd) 
Sjjf aa 5'- the previous week ip 
jwdiQ Three’s Goethe season, Tasio 
& a jPb*t In a pint pot. Alan arid 
mJ!?/ ® r °Wnjohri’s new translation 
to reproduce the clarity qf 
bjank verse without adW- 
m ! t 5J feebly to the lambic penfe- 
ffi^lB has the effect of allowing 
©specially Michael' Pen- 
t Tass0 > room; for mah- 
Wo l h ,, £ii^ t ^ een Plain speech and 
2* yrfeism, so that there 1 is never 

■V riaflBer of : lh#. nlov enurw+ino 


for the kind of ordered hermetic 
society in which Tassb is trapped. 
Just as his genius is shown to be too 
Volatile to he confined by the man- 
nered and conventional life of the 
court, his romantic personality and 
lyrical language are continually on 
the verge of breaking out of the 
classical confines of the play. In the 
radio production, Michael Penning- 
ton brings this out effectively by rest-, 
lessly shifting register, from lyrical 
fantasy to liturgical incantation to 
maudlin self-pity while all those 
around him remain more or less con- 
sistent in tone, Tasso, intoxicated by 
visions of the glorious, heroic past 
and by his love for the Princess, , 
careers around the play bumping into, 
the mature arid realistic idoas of the 
other members of the court wfio in 
comparison seem as stable and as 
solid as the pillars of a classical tem- 
ple. Here the radio production 
actually scores over the stage ver- 
sions in . that the listener’s mind u 
wholly concentrated on the language, 
of the play with no visual detrac- 
tions. 


friendship and insulted him. The 
third, when in his madness he. 
molests the Princess, no longer able 
to confine his. love for her to the 
courtly Conventions. In all three in- 
stances, action itself is shown to be 
impetuous, a final resort when lan- 
guage fails. By choosing the classical 
form and yet allowing these moments 
of impetuous action to interrupt the 
■play, Goethe cleverly intensifies and 
then disperses the emotional claus- 
trophobia of his highly-strung poet 
whoso feelings cannot ultimately be 
accommodated or tolerated, by a 
court where the first priority. Is de- 
corum. Tasso has fo break the' form, 
of the play to escape. He has to get 
out of the strait-jacket of the, versp 
and act. At the end of the play, ps 
the Prince and his entourage depart 
after Tasso’s outrage, we leave th? 


mg ? t ptahe, pl“so^dSg' 


G&uk«» : th °ugh the structure of 
'suSwff p a y ® strictly clasBical, Its 
ortaruu romantic, the madnetis of ai 
cannot bear the limitations 
bfeS footers antf cbte 

gro* hipi. The play demonstrates in 

tbn rtrf i 0VYa ^°, r ^ “tbs dispropor- 
ffl th^b* ,’gith -life”, ft is Slgrofi- 
■t6 - ite to place Tas- 
a Fau st» Within such 

?la “ ic ®l • framework. The 
'^t^re of- tho play is a metaphor 


j-y ' • ---r- 4 : j. '' 


would expect action to be reported. 
Goethe cheats on this convention to 
great effect in. Tasso. There are three 
highly sigriificarit moments of physic- 
al actionln the play which Interrupt 
■the verse.' They are rendered all the 
more powerful by their isolation. 
The ! firet Instorice Is when TasSo 
hands over his great poem; pr&*, 
maturely to the prince and reluctant-’ 
ly ' accepts' h laurel' W death In- return 
from the "delighted P^cesS. The 
second, wHen he draws his sword on 
Antonio .who - has rebuffed hiS: 


.•.j ; 

• i 'i.v.-v- 


of classical drama. ’ ; . . ; .■ 

The voices of the Print* arid Prin- 
cess exude benevolence. The councils 
of Leonore and Antonio sound 
plausible enough to begin with i But 
there is always a ring of authenticity' 
and integrity In Tasso’s voice in this 
production which makes lis share hid 
suspicions of the other well-adjusted . 

• Characters. It is therefore no surprise 
when Leonore begins to .schema in. 
whispered soliloquies to, take Tasso 

• away to Florence; epd the. Prince 
begins to worry lest he defect to-tiic 

; Medicls. Against Pennington’s : : pef? 
suasively -paranoid Tasso, : David, 
{Sucbet’s Antonio standg’litile chance 

• of convincing us that his desire for. 
reconciliation is genuine; and: hot. 


sharp astringency oi tone comes 
naturally to .it. As an ending for the 
play we have seen, this one Is too 
simple and too sweet. 


simply another diplomatic ploy to 
endear himself further to the Prince 
and the ladjes. Nevertheless it is to 
him that Tasso dings as his cerebral 
ship splinters, “just as the sailor 
might cling to that very rock / on 
which his vessel should have found- 
ered.” The Brownjohns render this 
final shipwreck speech memorably, 
but there has always been an unsatis- 
factory ambiguity for me In Tasso 
suddenly entrusting himself at the 
end of ihe play to the jealous world- 
ly rival who denied him friendship at. 
the beginning, and who only mo? 
clients earlier qe has beerf denounc- 
ing as a tyrant. But Fot that ambigui- 
ty we cannot Hold this lucid produc- - 
tion responsible. . ' 


Four National Theatre productions 
go to International. festivals this sum- 
. mer. Michael Rudman’s .production 
of Measure for Measure is currently 
conclqdiqg a revival at Mexico’s Festiv- 
al Internaoipnal Carvaritipp,. Aeschy- 
I us’ The Orestela Is to open (he . )982 ; 
Athens Festival with performances on : 
June IS; arid 19. in the 15,0Q0-seat ■ 
amphitheatre at Epidaurus; starting at 
dawn. It will theh return for two final 
performancces lh the Oliver (June 23 
and 24). Caldefon’s The Manor of' 
Zalamea and One Woman Pfays by, 
Dario ;Fo' anti Farica Raifoe, both 
Cotteslqe, productions by.. Michael 
Bogdanov, are :tq be performed at the 
Stage Theatre,' Denver ^Colorado fora 
two-weck : ijea»m from July 7-aBjwt of 
the first Deriver Centre World Theatre' 


Festival. All enquires to Lyritte Klrwin , 
Press Office; $<928' 2033. e* 499, 


New Oxford books: 

Philosophy 
and Religion 

Quality 
and Concept 

George Bealer 

The aim of this book is to provide 
a unified theory of properties, 
relations, and proposItlonsiPRPs). 
The author explores the two 
traditional concepts of PRPe. and 
develops a new model for them, 
which heenriches by the addition 
of the predication relation. The two 
tradition al concepts are then 
synthesized Into a single theory of 
qualities and concepts. These 
results a How Bealer to offer a purely 
logical analysis of intenslonallty, 
min d, an d oonso lousn ess. £20 
Clarendon Libra ryot Logic and 
Philosophy 20 May 

Nature, Change, 
and Agency in 
Aristotle’s Physics 

Sarah Waterlow 

This book is an Investigation Into 
Aristotle’s metaphysics of nature 
as expounded In the Physios , and 
in particular his conception of 
change. This Is Bhown to possess 
a unique metaphysical structure, 
with Implications that should 
engage the attention of 
contemporary analysis. £17.50 

Christians in Ulster 
1968-1980 

Eric Gallagher 
and Stanley Wor rail 

• This book describes and assesses. . 
/ the pairt pfaye* 3 hy tha Chdrbfies In ’ 
Northern Ireland's recent troubles. 
The authors, who have been’ 
personally Involved, write from an . 
ecumenical viewpoint. The part 
played by religious prejudice Is 
recognized, but they give full weight 
to the courage and forgiveness 
shown by many Christianson both 
sides (nstruggllng for reconciliation 
In a divided society. £10 *3 May 

Divine Revelation 
and the Limits of 
H istorical Criticism 

William J. Abraham 

Dr Ab rah am argues that the Id ea 
of divine Intervention Is essential lo 
any coherent aocountof special 
revelation and thatthlsoanriotbe 
abandoned without devastating 
consequences for Christian theism. 
He also contends that there Is no 
qeoeissary tension between the Idea 
of dl root dMne action In the world - 
and the kind of Judgement 
exercised by moefern historians.' ' 
£13.50 ZOMay 

Introduction to the 
Critical Study of 
theTextofthe 
Hebrew Bible 

J. Weingreen 

ThestudentQf the Hebrew Bible 

Wl 11 from tl me fo time' m est words ' ' 
arid phrases which appear either 1 
Iricom preh ensibie or absurd.’many- 
of them the result of copyists' errors 
I and their perpetuation. In thla book 
the student learns how to recogn ize 
' these dr rors, arid thusto know the 
: appropriate corrections to be 
made.! ; Pa perbaok £6.60 20 May ; 

Oxford 

University Press 
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fo the editor 



Disraeli S England. The method met with some 

Plfiaianicmc c ®J n P ! aint at the lime, but it 

Plagiarisms .ii 8 ,,Cra y , rcco gn'zed that he was 

remembered example of the habit in ■ L 
his public life occurred in 1852. when ■ ton. Mulatto mutandis, the 
he inserted a large extract from HJ J !S! ent . wha * D - M. Thomas 
Thtcrs s t wen ly-y ear-old obituary of hIL? , * m l ,,ed _ 1 ,n T/ re White Hotel, in 
UfS“ Oouvion dc St Cyr, without nlJZ'?* * i nd re ' worltin g ‘he Babi 

a^ W l?? efimen ' t ' u into h « own elo- <5 t-TriSr*! 10 present " js acc ount 
quent eulogy of the Duke of Wei- „ J f ernb . ,e h “ man suffering in the 
Imgton. ■ most serious fashion? 

He practised plagiarism in his - Geoffrey Grigson says that “this 
too, for M frivoloi" and fif w ™ thQd Periling 7 . . . insult 
2j cly ( serious purposes, and iln U ^' makes mugs of publfshcrl 
, thcrebv got into trouble with review- Md u reviewers . . \Vcil the 
JjJ- t". ere were protests, for exam- ^ had ha r% see *ns new f Disraeli, 
Pif ■ when it was noticed that in , “"mple. surely expected hi 5 
Jtjjjjjj, he had made use of a 0 f H€ tj? jP recognize the provenance 
familiar passage from Maciinlav’s 21 h .J- bo f raw <ngs in Svbih, an H 
jjjjy oh Hyron without any direct ™J lb,r, g in Mr Grieson ! s tone re- 
acknotvicdgemeni. In the same Pl nds ni ? tbat Titc times, in 1852 
strange novel Disraeli's Shclley-Hke £™? ment, ng on fhe Wellingion-eulo- 
proragomsl echoes almost word for fi£/ u *’ ore , remarked: “A cry of ‘Stop 
word passages from the poet’s own f ie P 'J ras reused, and a whole pacE 
Discourse on the Manners of Z “U C , n ous ““emteure were fni- 
tolZT- k A P d °. ,,c Cfln fi nd quite SSS^ °n the scent of thSr 
hcthim ec v 0,ngs “pisrueli’j earlier 2? a H d perha P s too success- 
225?* Young Disraeli idolized l ' broi ™ r - 

fe^*^*™* asr- 

and Rosas 

“ TO - 18 * HamU . £ i&S zzx;v^ e 

Twenty years Iqrer, i n his Contarim 182^1852 n d * Rosas 

jewing Disraeli takes us to a bull- that W H* 00 • m . Deas asscrts 
fightfn Seville, deplores the even ours "has K°Uu portra ! t ,n co1 ' 

^ * £ath of A* bull: gtwSg ft JSS^VS 

shout's Th/j l, V, m, . d Sundering bfer ate Englishman". Hudson's 

' SS!!;. T J ie , deat ? ,s instantaneous, 22 ™??'/*’ A W and Long Aeo h J 

SSVfJW 8 * * n i withom a Sc^^ P^^hed in severffedU 
fn lf 8led wifh flow- £°“’ but ' l contains only a few 

(Coniarim Fleming, Pr V Ch 5) w ' ben he was a child. Y y Hudson 

a?sE^M: « sts 

MS S? r Con D S n ^“/| 

a™"* ;9“g«y GrigSon's line * ea 8k), which has appeared in in 


pressed by Rosas, and wrote that “he 
is a man of an extraordinary charac- 

influeS SfV m ° sl Predominant 
influence in the country, which it 

seems probable he will use to its 
prospemy and advancement". But, 
m the second edition (1845), Darwin 


wrnno™ e u^"" en ' irc ^ »" d miserably 
wrong. Moreover, Darwin reported 

his conversation with one of Rosas's 


had o b n^°S S * Wh °- toId how Rosas 
nnW ,rn,ated with him 

and had brutally tortured him. 

Perhaps England might be im- 

General l "‘“"“T?. th e remains of 
General Rosas to his homeland. 


ffJMy ^ encountered by the 

SpyiisiWtt 

wben /f" tt,?' by H “*°" 

However, “the literate Engiish- 
maa Js much more likely to hnv#* 

ien«S ar r eS Da r win ’ s Journal of Re- 
n!! (? n voyage of rhp 

Beagle), which has appeared in in 

SFj iSWi'sa gf 

S pw ffsisriS 


Q J TKF 
Department of Civil and Municipal 
Engineering. University College Lon 
don. Gower Street. London WC1. 


Wallace Stevens 

Frank "iSE i ‘? ffe , r 8 sn,aI1 asid e to 
trank Kermodes letter (April 23)? 

Stevens is known to have 

HSrtfnrrf P?CmS tQ his recretary in his 
Hartford insurance office for typed 

pSS Pl,0 k n; a k d s , he ma y havc used 
Pitman s shorthand. If this was so 

Smk / 1 MMhdpastiehe difficulty in 
Like Decorations in the Nipper 

Vh xx ^' r * be 

f^ded. The shorthand outline for 
the two words is identical since there 
5 % wn « fi n symbols for vowels Thl 

LS out,me m relation to 
tne line will, however, determine the 
f™, -Wei: pastiche written above 
the line, pistache through it. A con- 
scientious and accurate stenographer 

fore in C fh C Mr disIinc| ion .Vere- 
mlnl ■ th a PP fl rent absence of 
manusenpts, recourse to her note- 

SinBi 5 | v ? u,d dete rmine Stevens's ori- 
ginal intention, Inaccuracy during 
actat™ may, dear™ W to^ SSf 
and the need for the poet's correc- 
supposing he dictated pis- 
Jacne, she, uncertain, typed pastldie- 
he corrects to pistache ~ on 

intention?) whal was ^ 

In view of this, may there not hp 

mPJ?! /?{ fitful research - several 
PhDs at least - into the fraught area 

SEZ3. W °° ,tt ™ A *^™on 


Social 

Anthropology 

^S jr. - M aurice Bjoch in his review 
of Edmund Leach's Social Anthro- 
pology (Apnl 16) makes the very 
2* n °u? statement that Malinowski 
thought participant observation was 
.somehow a substitute for enquirv 
j" 1 ® hstoncal origins". I d^not 
know that it was necessary to find n 
substitute for an object which had 
been discarded as useless, nor do 3 1 

& i° f u ny thinker who has seen a 
radical change of interest in 

way. Malinowski thought the anti- 

8«t n rouirf a h^ h f ? r 0ri ^ ns - wh| ch at 
was T futZ ° n y P^^o-b'slorical. 

was a rutile pursuit. He found iL 

fTo^fc ‘u Bsk dimmers ques- 
non What makes society possible?” 

behavfour ThafP* 1 ' in observable 
uenaviour. That his answer was verv 

different from Simmel’s is for the 

moment neither here nor there In 

u e d a « ,9 f °PP°sition from his owH 

students he soon modified the unten- 

able position that all history wJs 

SfSTS- and i ndmit,ed thaf “the 
past that lives in the present" - that 

is the results of recent and knowabfe* 
history - deserved study, but his i n 
JJJJJ* , that history was not the 
anthropo'og.sfs centra! interest se! 
the study on a new course which it 
Has maintained to this da^ even 

.■iS ,oda / s “"'hropolog- 

dlffertn^from hl. ° e " q “ iry qui * 

10 H II „ LUCY MAIR. 
London S^ ' B,ackheath P^k. 


Dr Condom 

review ofWi&E. DrJcf's Look? 

D /' Condom (February 19) 
hat “Professor Kruck Has looked o 

oronerlv •. «.»!*; e , n P‘ bee n 


Sr« d '’’ With Hun and 

shared °thl i Letlera ' April 16). I 
snared the view that, like tin- 

medieval expressions of guoniam and 


mm§ 

Glossnrium ad Scriptores Mediae^ 


hiflmae Lnttnitatis Cnmt* 
al . ed with the legal t” ISa 5^ 

ss ffsjjSge 

safaeriB-'i 

ments are owne/ joi n S Ch I B ^- 
medjeval charters reft !" ft 
Cange, condoma oSn ma 7 ^ 
donuts, dome, house rmf " 1 1 
vated dome which « wX?' or e,{ - 
to or which legally belong, a,,Khed 
cipal dwelling or ow ne f 5 UI ’ 
means just what it is: ? home 
roof, or protection 7 T,-„ use ’ ^ 0D1C < 

^Vap% d C i d ™', ££ 

353. to a devi « Kofi'S 

zacharias p. thundy 

St Edmund s House, Cambridp. 

‘Mrs V 

°-M y Afoe' 

m-arm with feleonora Sears on K 
!f *? f flct Mrs Longworth herself ] 
, don tknpw who it is but it is certain, 
ly not Mrs L, who was never to the 
best of my knowledge, pholornnhS 
arm-in-arm with an^ei?W 

Q „ n MICHAEL N. TEAGUE. 

920 South Carolina Avenue $E 
Washington DC 20003. 

Joseph Hall 

® r ' ” Ma y 1 be permitted to cor- 
Hik ?n . correc } lon °f Christopher 
and v2 re view L of Another World 

Hrdl Y t A th ?i S SS by Bisho P Josc P h 
M < A P nI Joseph Hall i 

“' h u P ars on. of Hawstead in Essex 
nor Halstead in Essex, but was in- 
cum bent of Hawstead In Suffolk. 1 
Edmunds. His patron 
who o R ° b J er t Drury of Hawstead. 
aop^nnH^r had strong finks of patron- 
a |! a 2 d fnendshlp with John Donne: 
see R. C. Bald’s study of John 
Oorne and the Drurys (Cambridge, 

diarmaid MACCULLOCH. 

J£SfV College, Henbury 'Road. 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 


Among this week’s contrih..f«T7 



Sfufjffsrs* 

Religions, Beliefs mSpnahu,' lin. f^e uTvUit? 

R*vmono Carr is Warden of St 

Uec/ing. An illustrated History », 

J966 ‘ •, r. ; 'i*" Hlv 

wL - ■ c °" e8e ' 

p„b lished ' ta »/ c ^ a ^» bo 0kr ^ 


Stephen Plaice's most recent trans- 
lation is of Tancred Dorst's Merlin. 

Alex Pravda is a lecturer in Soviet 
and Eflst European Politics at the 
University of Reading. 

Julian Roberts is Keeper of Printed 
ford^ S at lbe Rod ^ an Library, 0x» 

Pat Rogers is the author of The 
Augustan Vision, 197 4, and Henry 
Fielding: A Biography, 1979. 


Vernon Scannell’s books include 
Nat Without Olorv: Poets of the 
Second, World War, 1976, 

Anne Stevenson is Northern Arts . 
r 1?^ Writing at the Univerdiies 
°f Newcastle and Durham. Her new .. 
collection of poems Minute, by Glass / 
mliwte will be published later this 
yeat, r 

r ; 

Anthony Stom's. books include Ha • 
wan. Distinctiveness, 1972, and The 
Art of Psychotherapy , .1979. < ( 

William WAfsoN is professdr of 
Chinese Art arid Archaeology at tte 
University of London. His Art of 
Dynastic China wjlj . bis published . 
shortly. . .. . '• | . ; 

*• . [ 

Barbara' ■ Wedgwood’s . The Wedg - 

‘Wo^Onc/e fTQQrlfflyiM ppblished. . . 

G* M; Wilson is Deputy; Maister of . 
the ■ Arinouries at tne Tower nf 
Lpndon.'. i- • 

■'M y »ir- ni r-ij ,,;i 




pSyCHOANALYSIS 


Rescuing the infant 


By Peter Lomas 

VICTORIA HAMILTON: 

Narcissus and Oedipus 

The Children of Psychoanalysis 

]]3|^. Rout ledge and Kegan Paul. 

0 7100' 0869 4 

In Freud's view a baby is not an 
exploratory being, open to the 
world, reaching out with interest and 
delight towards his mother, capable 
of love and playfulness, keen to grow 
and improve his talents. Rather,, he 
begins life in a state of. “primary 
narcissism": that is to say, his aim is 
lo turn back to conditions akin to 
those in the womb; he seeks only the 
gratification of his instinctual, physi- 
cal desires, centred, at this stage, on 
the mouth, and experiences life in 
terms of an omnipotent - fantasy in 
which the outer world docs not exist. 

Those of us who work in the fields 
of psychoanalysis or child develop- 
ment have become so accustomed to 
(his conception - one so remote from 
common sense and the intuitive ex- 


perience of mothers - that we often 
forget how strange and pessimistic it 
is. where on earth, one wonders, did 


Freud get hold of such an absurd 
notion? It has proved a durable one 
within the psychoanalytical move- 
ment. As Victoria Hamilton notes, in 
the historical survey of the vicissi- 
tudes of the theory to which she 
devotes a large part of her admirable 
Narcissus and Oedipus. “The idea of 
a primary, affectional bond and of an 
intense, loving relationship between 
mother and infant was (in the 1930s). 
and still is to-day. novel to the 
psychoanalytical theory of early in- 
fancy." Indeed, two of the most re- 
vered and quoted analysis of the 
contemporary scene, Heinz Kohut 
and Margaret Mahler, base their in- 
fluenilal wprk on elaborations of the 
theory. 

The attempt to escape towards a 
h«. er tbese matters has, 

u° .\ er ' bccn under way for quite a 
long lime now. So much of this work 
2,™ d< ?ne in England that those 
analysis engaged in ft have come to 
reflectively as the English 
™“9f‘ and ‘heir ideas are desig- 
naledby the unfortunate and 


that a quart is being put into a pint 
pot. r 

It is encouraging that in the fields 
of psychoanalysis and child develop- 
ment we are moving, however pain- 
fully and gradually, into a less 
mechanistic idea of infRntile experi- 
ence, a view that is more in accord 
wjth common sense and one which 
will be welcomed by those of us who 
are still sufficiently optimistic to be- 
heve in the existence and value of 
love. It would appear that science, in 
particular biological science, had led 
us badly astray in our understanding 
of the experiences and aims of the 
mother and child, and that the cost 
has been great. There are signs, 
however, that a period of self-correc- 
tion has set in, and observations are 
now being made which show the 
baby to be more intricate, more 
sophisticated, more communicative 
and more "human" than the profes- 
sionals - as opposed to the man and 
woman in the street - had come to 
believe. Clearly we should not en- 
tirely turn our backs on the scien- 
tists; but we should treat their find- 
ings with the utmost caution, espec- 
ially when they fly in the face of the 
intuitive experience gained in everyday 
life. 

In (lie latter part of Narcissus and 
Oedipus Victoria Hamilton enlarges 
her scope to include the problems 
facing the older child, and, in par- 
ticular , his search for and retreat 
from truth. She begins with a reass- 
essment .of the Oedipus myth. 
Although she accepts Freud’s thesis, 
quoting with approval Jocasta's 


attempt to comfort Oedipus with the 
words “How many men, in dreams, 
have Inin with their mothers!", she 
regards Oedipus Rex as a tale about 
particular failure rather than general 
inevitable tragedy. It has more to do 
wth a terrible search for knowledge 
than a sexual crime. Oedipus has rio 
chance because he lives in the middle 
of deception. "Disaster follows from 
unilateral actions taken at the ex- 
pense of communication of informa- 
tion." 

Armed with her interpretation of 
the myths of Narcissus and Oedipus 
and her critique of the theories of 
child development, Hamilton then 
goes on to consider man's search for 
knowledge, and we come to the most 
challenging part of the book. There 


and frustration. One thinks of a des- 
perate measure to get rid of (to 
evacuate) painful or excessive stimu- 
li. Bion, following Klein, relates the 
development of the most primitive 
thought to feeding. The first thought, 
however, is the absence of the 
breast. 


are, m her view, two approaches to 
the origins and growth of knowledge: 
the tragic vision, in which knowledge 
and pain are Inseparable; and fi a 
holy curiosity" (the quotation Is from 
Einstein) which does not arise from 
pain. The tragic vision is exemplified 
in Pascal's Pensdes and, more re- 
cently, in the writings of the post- 
Klci nian analyst Willrcd Bion. Bion 
is a writer with an obscurity equal to 
that of.. Jacques Lacan, with an 
oracular style and a flair for memor- 
able and sometimes profound state- 
ments, who has captured the im- 
agination of many analysts on both 
sides of the Atlantic; and Hamilton 
has done well to transmit his mes- 
sage with such coherence in the 
space of a short chapter. 

Bion follows Freud in connecting 
the origins of thinking with absence 


The corollary to Freud's theory of 
the origins of thinking as a res- 
ponse to frustration and absence 
is that knowledge evolves in a 
state of isolation, deprivation and 
introspection. In Dion's view, 
these are the conditions to which 
the psychoanalytic setting should 
approximate. Since deprivation is 
painful, so is knowledge. The 
analysand does not want to know. 
Only suffering will lead to true 
knowledge. 

While acknowledging that there is 
something to be said for this stern 
approach to life, Hamilton criticizes 
its all-or-nothing character. A person 
with this vision lives in a world of 
extremes. It is bad enough if the 

C aticnl suffers from such a disability, 
til even more or a problem if it Is 
also the way that the analysL thinks. 
That we can never know the whole 
truth is a proposition that most of us 
accept without difficulty. But B ion’s 
all-or-nothing way of formulating it 
lias unfortunate practical impHcB- 
tions: 

The personal humility, which Bion 
projects in his declarations of his 
belief that man may know nothing, 
nevertheless may foster a belief in 
his audience that somewhere, “hid- 
den”, there is a truth which we 
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In spite of the variety of efforts to ex- 
tend it. Jung’s analytical psycho- 
logy has, on Hie whofe, remained a 
closed system of thought to which 
only initiates subscribe. It Is, there- 
fore, a pleasure to welcome a first 
book by a Jungian analyst who con- 
vincingly relates Jung’s ideas to other 
trends in modern thought, and who 
therefore affirms their general value. 
Anthony Stevens read both psycholo- 
gy and medicine at Oxford. He then 
studied infant behaviour at the fasti- ' 
tute of Child Health in Athens. He 
has been deeply influenced by John 
' Bowlby, the psychoanalyst who owes 
more to Konrad Lorenz, Niko Tin- 
bergen and R. A. Hinde than he 
does to the Kleinians who trained 
him. Dr Stevens happily represents a 
new generation: one which can ex- 
tract the essential value and meaning 
from the ideas of the pioneer 
analysts Without becoming a slavish 
disciple or exalting those, ideas into a. 
religious system. 

Jung’s conception of archetypes is 
ope of the least understood of the 
many valuable hypotheses which he 
advanced. .Jung believed, witb. 
reason, that the infant psyche was 
not a tabula rasa . and therefore that 
behaviour coula not be wholly . 
understood in terms of. contingencies 
of reinforcement. Although, environ- 
mental forces shape our ends in part,, 
those forces act upon internal, pre- 
figured potentials. Archetypes are 
these, potentials; arid each human life 
is therefore a’ J personal . Variation 
upon collective themes. Archetypes 
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there are analogies to Jung's theory 
of archetypes in other disciplines. 
Chomsky, for example, is compelled 
to postulate “deep structures" in 
.order to account for a child’s rapid 
grasp of language. If language Is to 
tie learnt. It is obvious that environ- 
mental opportunities for . learning 
must be present; but environment 
alone, in Chomsky’s view, cannot 
account for language acquisition. 
There are certain "archetypal" 

{ jround-plans upon which individual 
anguages are variations and these 
must be innate. As Chomsky himseif 
says: “The speaker makes infinite 
use of finite means, " 

Analogies can also be found In 
animal behaviour. In robins, for 
example, territorial aggression is 
released by the colour red, whether 
or not the. colour is displayed by 
another- robin. Such phenomena led 
Tinbergen to postulate “innate re- 
leasing mechanisms”, or IRMs, which 
are certainly Inherited. In similar 
fashion. It has been shown that hu- 
man infants are pre-programmed to 
respond to configurations suggesting 
the human face. In other words, 
both humans and other species arc 
physically and psychically program- 
med to respond to external sflmuli 
which are biologically significant and 
which release bejiaviour that is adap- 
tive. • . ■ r 

1 If the external stimulus and the 
internal “archetypal” structure inter- 
act at the appropriate time In the 
life-cycle, the. individual will be well 
adapted both to external reality arid j~ 
to his Inner .world, and will also find 
meaning in his existence: But, as we 
all know, things often do -not go 
smoothly. The actual mother may so 
fail to ■ correspond to the Inbuilt, 
archetypal image that the child goes 
“hungry" all his life, condemned to a 
perpetual search for what was miss- 
ing. A great deal Of neurotic be- 1 
haviour and of difficulties in forming 
relationships can only be. understood 
in terms of the Individual having . 
some inriate conception - of .what 
mothers' arid fathers ought, to be like, 
Moreover, In spite of a vast number 
of cultural variations upoq the basic 
theme, it . appears certain that there 


anatomy is overwhelming, and there 
is little doubt that these differences 
are biological rather Yhnn cultural. 

One of Jung’s central hypotheses 
is that the psyche fs self-regulating. 
Just as the, body “knows", what. Is 
right for it, and possesses a number 
of cybernetic mechanisms which en- 
sure that the internal environment is 
kept within definite limits, so the 

S he seeks its own equilibrium, a 
nee between the opposing forces 
of which it is constituted. Jung be- 
lieved that there was a natural and 
proper path of development for each 
individual. - Neurotic symptoms were 
often indicators that hubris or a fail- 
ure to assume responsibility and face 
life’s challenges had interfered with 
the individual’s development, or 
made him stray from nis proper 
path. Dreams and other manifesta- 
tions of spontaneous psychic activity 
were often compensatory: efforts on 
the part of the psyche to restore a 
balance which hacf been lost. It is 
easy to show that mental health de- 
pends upon an equilibrium between 
opposites: for instance, between 
dependence and Independence, 
domination and submission, diverg- 
ence and convergence, or sensuality 
and spirituality. Stevens makes the 
interesting suggestion that this dual- 
ity is xeflectea in the different func- 
tions of the two cerebral hemi- 
spheres, which are now. well estab- 
lished by neurological research. 
Jung's concept of the psyche as seek- 
ing integration, of . trying to achieve a. 
balance between opposites may have 
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could find if only we would stop 
talking and, therefore, lying, ft is 
but a short step to the notion that 
beyond the man, the mere mani- 
festation. lurks the god. the bearer 
of truth in the ineffable inter- 
pretation. 

By contrast, “holy curiosity" 
stands, in humility and awe. before 
the mysteries of eternity. Recogniz- 
ing the relative, if profound, limita- 
tions of knowledge, it is more re- 
alistic. In terms of developmental 
theory, the infant seeks “near-con- 
tinual proximity, togetherness, 
mutuality and synchrony, but these 
goals are very different' to the wish 
For a womb-like fusion, as described 
in primary narcissism". The child 
must nccept that there is an objective 
order of things that he will never 
completely understand or control, 
and he will be helped to tolerate this 
if, as Winnicott emphasized, he is 
enabled to feel safe in the ambiguous 
area of play. 

Although Hamilton has little to 
say explicitly about the practice of 
psychoanalysis, her views leave one 
in no doubt that - as in other aspects 
of life - the importance of the' hel- 
per’s capacity to avoid rigidity and 
tolerate ambiguity, to seek out the 
other with trust and. confidence, and 
to encourage mutuality in a spirit of 
openness are paramount in any en- 
deavour to heal. For this reason she 
has done a service to those of us who 
rely for the most part in our thera- 
peutic work on intuition, but who 
are, at times, afflicted with the fear 
that we arc merely naive. 


as its basis the fact that the right and 
left hemispheres have different func- 
tions or, as one might put it collo- 
quially, different “attitudes to life". 

The. notion of archetype* at Am 
; raises the hope that, at sOnfe tirife fri* 
the ftjture, we may be able to delin- 
eate the basic nature of mail as a' 
species: to portray his biological and 
psychological characteristics, needs, 
drives, nhd endowments as fun- 
damental realities underlying the 
variations which different cultures 
Impose as superstructures. Men, like 
languages, are variable; but they are 
not infinitely variable. But the diffi- 
culty is, as Stevens realizes, that 
archetypes operate at a Kantian 
boundary which we cannot cross. If ' 
archetypes govern our notions -of - 
space and time, as well as of the 
meaning of life, as Jung supposed, 
only a Martian or a god cap see 
them for what they are. Jung, influ- 
enced by Schopenhauer, did actually 
postulate that archetypes existed in q 
realm outside our subjective categor- > 
lea of space and time, but Stevens 
: wisely omits discussion oF these 
obscurer aspects of Jung's thought. 

What he has done, clearly and 
convincingly, is to demonstrate that 
many of Jung's ideas arc closely link- 
ed with modern research, in a variety , 
of fields, and that to dismiss Jung'as a 
mystic' of a visionary prophet 1$ riif?- 
guided, Junjj was not a good expo-': 
nenb of. his own Idcas. dnd i recom- 
mend Dr Stevens's ' book as one of 
the; best available introductions, to his 
though l and jts practical applications. 
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This book marks a very large adv- 
ance in our understanding of Ger- 
man Communism. First it rests upon 
a much broader basis of source mate- 
rials than any other study of the 
KPD in the years 1928 to 1945: the 
author has been through an immense 
variety of police files in East and 
West German archives, has combed 
the Party’s voluminous publications 
fiegal and illegal, exile and under- 
ground), and nas spoken at length 
with old-timers now in their sixties 
and seventies about their experiences 
in (he struggle against Nazism. 

The second reason why Detlev 
Peukerl's study makes such an im- 
portant contribution has more to do 
with his qualities as a political au- 
thor: he has approached his difficult 
subject with just the right kind of 
critical sympathy. He gained access 
to some internal parly records and 
episodes In the Party’s history which 
are presented by communist histo- 
rians as examples of heroic fixity of 
purpose and by liberal historians as 
mstances (if bureaucratic blindness or 
inhumanity are revealed here as hav- 
ing a complex Intelligibility. Peukert 
is nimself near enough to the KPD 
to bring out the fierce loyalties and 
sojidaritjes, the militant anti-fascist 
spirit, the distinctive combination of 
defiance and decency which mark the 
activities of the stable core of its 
membership; he is also far enough 
away from t|ie Party to present a 
limpid analysis of the hopelessness of 
Us politionr position in the crisis of 
1932— 33. of its consequent failures in 
resistance. The hopes of the militants 
lor a “Soviet Germany’* in these 
years are accessible to his (and thus 
to ourj sympathy, and the fiin- 
oamental absurdity of such a strategy 
m u • Mme dme clarified. Peukert 
understandable that many 
£° mm unists should have re- 
tke 8oc kl Democratic Party 
and (he Free Trade Unions with bit- 


ter distrust after 1928, and also 
brings out in sharp relief the utter 
futility of a policy which not only 
gave free rein to such sentiments but 
actually sharpened and mobilized 
them. 

Peukert presents the Communist 
Party before January 1933 as a large 
embattled encampment, in which the 
energies and rhetoric of functionaries 
and activists were necessarily turned 
inwards on the tasks of expanding 
the organization and maintaining 
morale, rather than outwards to- 
wards the rapidly changing contours 
of the national political crisis which 
was about to envelop them. While 
brief reference here to the Boers is a 
less than happy analogy, the basic 
point is brilliantly made, and it illu- 
minates all stages of the Parly’s de- 
velopment until it was forced in 1935 
to consider every aspect of ils 
strategy and tactics. From 1928 until 
1 i. Gennan Communists were basi- 
cally addressing each other only (and 
Russian Communists). The language 
and tactics of “class against class , 
the emphasis upon the need to break 
Social Democracy as a pre-condition 
for the defeat of Nazism, represented 
a kind of collective monologue, ft 
was only the sharp growth in elector- 


al support for the Party in (he years 
L928-32 (a growth which, as Peukert 
demonstrates, was much more 
marked than the parallel growth in 
organizational strength), which sus- 
tained the illusion that German 
Communism was engaged in a real 
combative dialogue with other poli- 
tical forces. Elsewhere in Europe 
“Third Period" Communism was a 

P ractical failure in every respect, and 
arty leaders knew it. But in Ger- 
many, the strategy gained both votes 
and a new, though highly volatile, 
membership. Morale ww high - in a 
political situation which called in 
1932 for the most sober scepticism, 
and for the articulation of high mili- 
tancy with tactical deftness and flex- 


others. The fact that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of KPD members and 
supporters were unemployed meant 
that the proletarian neighbourhood, 
not the factory or mine, was the key 
physical base of Party strength. In a 
senes of brilliant essays. Eve 
Rosenhaft has recently explored the 
consequences of this fact for the Par- 
ty’s political activities during the cri- 
sis years. Peukert tells how police 
and SA units sealed off such streets 
and neighbourhoods in March/April 
1933 ana then conducted brutal and 
indiscriminate dragnet operations 
through every apartment and cellar, 
carting off to 'protective custody" 
the putative owners of any weapons, 
typewriters, communist pamphlets, 
newspapers, posters etc, which they 
could find. 

The KPD bounced back im- 
mediately. Fully one third of its pre- 
1933 membership committed itself to 
fhe underground resistance struggle 
in the specific form chosen by the 
leadership - that of trying to main- 
tain a mass illegal organization and a 
high level of semi-public activity, 
Peukert 's account of this struggle is 
both a remarkable piece of historical 
research and a most moving piece of 
literature. It was to the production 
and diffusion of Party publications 
that the underground functionaries 
devoted their energies. Numerous 
secret printing-presses and duplicat- 
ing workshops were established; in 


ibility. But scepticism and flexibility 
could only have grown out of a real 
political dialogue. 


The Party was literally smashed in 
the spring of 1933. Peukert’s account 
of how this was done is by far the 
best in the historical literature. The 
Nazi terror was both feline and 
crude, both highly organized and 
utterly wild, ruthlessly competent In 
some towns and quite iiicompetent in 


ing workshops were established; in 
1934 the Rote Fahne was still appear- 
ing every ten days or so in editions 
of up to 60,000; over 10,000 copies 
of Dimitrofrs speech at the Reich- 
stag Fire Trial were printed inside 
Germany; and one illegal print-shop 
produced some 300,000 items of Par- 
ty propaganda during the few months 
of its existence in the summer and 
autumn of 1934. Party dues were 
collected on a wide scale. The 
ingenuity, courage and recklessness of 
this organized defiance are superbly 
documented by Peukert’s study. 

This strategy whs risky enough on 
any count, but the fact that it was 
carried out by a reconstructed cen : 
trallzed party bureaucracy turned it 
into an almost unmitigated disaster, 
for the acquisition of one key piece 
of evidence by the police could en- 
able the Gestapo to “roll up" com- 
plete chains or command and net- 
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Nevertheless, these few pages 
accurately trace the Increasing ten- 
sion in the city, the . unpredictable 
dangers on streets dominated by SA 
thugs, the .diminishing scope for even 
minimal opposition.- Thus despite the 
deep hatred of the Bails lor the 
arrogant masters of Germany, it was 
thought prudent at a family cqundl 
to elect one of their number to be- 
come a tokeh member of the'SA - 
an economically imperative com- 
promise for which Bail's luckless 
uncle never forgave (he rest of the 
family. 

Some of the sharpest comments 
are reserved for schoolmasters in 
Bail’s humanist Gymnasium, includ- 
ing not only the spineless who drifted 
with tho tide but also one memorable 


eccentrlc'who gave his pupils turgid 
passages of Mein Kampf to prlcis, an 
act of lise-maiesii which .inexplicably 
eluded the otherwise vigilant author- 
ities. . . . 

What comes over most dearly is 
Ball's sense of moral Outrage at the 
brutal liivasjon of his childhood. 
With controlled bltterdess he de- 
scribes in -detail, the constant econo-* 
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works of cells. It was a bit like a 
fascist grouse-shoot: the role of the 
“beaters” was played by those who, 
out of fear, opportunism or the de- 
sire to settle a personal score, de- 
nounced to the police anyone who 
was behaving in r politically suspi- 
cious manner; and tne guns were in 
the hands not of the social and poli- 
tical dikes themselves, but of their 
low-profiled and increasingly profes- 
sional ■ man-hunters. One of . the ori- 
ginal reasons .why Lenin had en- 
forced, a .centralized cadre organiza- 
tion in the Bolshevik Party was hls* 
concern to respond appropriately to 
the ■ Tsarist police. The KPD’s 
mechanical dedication to the princi- 
ples of Leninism thirty yeafs later 
and in an. utterly different society 
was to out ils members dear. During 
the years 1934 and 1935 arrests were 
made In batches of hundreds. Beat- 
ings and torture were, followed by 
penitentiary, conteiltration-camn, ex- 
ecution. Assemblies at funerafe be- 
came the only form df public gather- 
ing for communists. ; . ' ' • ' • : • 

Ope of the, great strengths 'bf . a 
well-conceived : regional Stiidy is that 
it requires a consistent background 
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- incessantly about, the young Hein- 
rich’s : prospects), and he brilliantly 
conveys the air of dotfm which hitng 
, over this great Catholic city, whose 
' historic physiognomy, was In turn so 
lenidely disfigured by the ubiquitous 
;swaatika flag. ; .“ 'i . .j f ' '. 

This succinct itidinbir. not ohjyj re- 
veals' the vital roots. of Heirtrich 
Bdll’s- unique : mixture 6f ;radlcal pro? 
test arid moral conservatism but Sub- 
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/too often omit this dimension. 

, Peukert skilfully: Integrates an analy- 
sis of the change in Comihterh <t poj|- 
dds In .1934-36 ; into his.- minute re* 
construction of events iri thq Ruhr. 
“• Six of the -leading' Underground func- . 
r titularies from. the 1 RUht spoke. aV the. 
“Brussels” confetonce df the KPD in 
October 1935. in MOscdw; where the 
shift to’ a Popular Front strategy was 
finalized (and four of |h6b).then re- 
. mained; abroad With the; exiled lead- 
ership of the party), Peukert's analy- 
sis of the incompleteness and ultiV; 
mate failure of this policy switch U 
'! masterly. He discusses, the nigh-leVef 
ideological and strategic [Issued .with' 
great precision; :-ia alert: to /the re- 
sldues of ll Third perlod’/St^inism in 
. the jie^ rhetoric, arid ^th^n 4Wfts, 
attention back to ,■ Ihp / local ities 'to - 
find humble militants whd know that 


i- Catholics is easier to talk about in 
d Moscow than to practise in Bochum, 
[t or who are appalled by the adoption 
1. of the trojan-horse tactic because 
y there are no circumstances which can 
a justify communists joining Nazi orga- 
e nizadons. (On points of (his kind, 
e Peukert's account is vitally enriched 
r- by his conversations with old- timers.) 

e The story is not an unrelieved 
s catalogue of failure. The problem 
II was that every major success of the 
j communist underground made an 
s ultimate failure both more likely and 
more disastrous. During the lalier 
half of 1934, for example, groups of 
communists and socialists of various 
’ persuasions made a determined and 
' skilful effort to set up a united 
r underground trade union organiza- 
tion in Wuppertal. Although the offi- 
’ rial Party line still left little space for 

* initiatives of this kind, the responsi- 
5 ble functionary in the region, a 
| woman called Elli Schmidt, gave it 
: her support. Discontent in the city’s 

* factories increased, pressures were 
1 exerted on basic issues of wages and 
■ hours of work. In January 1935. the 
J Gestapo finally moved in and 
L arrested 1.200 people at one fell 
I swoop; half of them were con- 
demned after massive show trials. 

Peukert brings out very sharply 
the effectiveness of the Gestapo in 
cutting off the dwindling under- 
ground cadres from their social con- 
stituency by making demonstrative 
resistance activities so self-defeating. 
The police terror was above all pre- 
emptive. From 1936 to 1941 it drove 
communists in the Ruhr back in on 
themselves, and made the mainte- 
nance of group contacts and loyalties 
i appear as supreme ends in them- 
j selves. The rejiorts of double-agents 
j whom the police infiltrated into such 
e informal groups stressed the sense of 
if impotence among the remaining 
y communists. They did not know 
what to do witn the ancer and 
hatred. They could express tneir soli- 
l * clarities in the form of support for the 
‘ s families of arrpsted comrades and 
support for (he Republican pause, in 
Spain, .but they ■ foil Incapable -of 
attacking the Nazi regime in a way 
which would really damage it - with- 
out - exposing themselves and * their 
friends to probable immediate and 
-terrible retribution. 

This sense of Impotence is the one 
aspect of the problem which Peukert 
does not explore in ''a sufficiently 
systeiiiatic manner.! ' It was not the 
only possible response to the over- 
whelming odds , against -which - the 
KPD-underground was -working: one 
lone German cabinet-maker did 
almost succeed in assassinating Hitler 
in November 1939, and in 1944 
groups of proletarian teenagers, 
army deserters and foreign slave 
labourers set 1 ' About killing Nazi' offi- 
cials in the Cologne ‘ area, wherevef 
they could ■ find them,' (See TLS 
October 9, 1981.) Peukert records 
that there was much talk about the 
use of cotinter-tefror In Party circles 

• during 1933 and 1934, and again 
briefly In 1942. It seems that the 
KPD never, seriously examined the 
possibilities of urban guerrilla War- 
fare (a bitter irony, in that this was 
what the Nazi regime 'Claimed ltd 

- expect; of ' it); There ■ are many obr . 
•; vious; 1 reasons why tfiid should have / 
been the case, and Peukert alitidps 
; briefly to most of them: he notes/ for ! 

' example,' ;sthe : difficulty; experienced 
by many; class-conscious; workers who. 

• had. a pride in their Vocational skills 
in engaging In Industrial sabotage. 
But (here still remains an area of. 
obscurity here. Why were there not 
mqre desperate and violent attacks 
oh the regime from those .whom It - 
persecuted ■ . and / denigrated so / 

; viciously? ; ■ :;■'*.• "■ . ". 

: Aftet tjie Gennari iovaiion of Rus* \ 
. sia, the cbnimunist . resistance in .the /. 
Runr. re-grouped, under the Inspi^a- . 
tion, and , leadership of . Wilhelm 
Kndchel hew. networks were estab-. 
fished/ Most of the aotjvlsts were by 1 
; now: of the older generation, and 
many of them knew the inslderof.a 
' concentration- camp. .Young i'new . fe- 
crujts'tQ the cause, were feW; arid . far 
betiyeen ; and th t.reviyed : _6 rgarilzh- . 

■ tions were i on a much smaller 1 scale : 

• thaq those' ''bf 1933^-35 , .Howeverl in ‘ 
thajf .: fdupjicatedv- newsiettihr. ‘‘The 

; Pcato Fighfor” , Kn<Jchel land : ■ fajs . 
comrades produced some of the riibst ' . 
sighjncant-political statements qf thp • '; 
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whole communist resistance struggle. 
Their ethical content was potentially 
general in its appeal; its vocabulary 
was no longer confined to the in- 
mates of the beleaguered communist 
stockade. The statements also began 
to take the national question very 
seriously, and to take up the issue of 
national guilt and ils atonement by 
the resistance. Some communists in 
Germany were secretly reading Tho- 
mas Mann's great political tracts! At 
the end of 1942 KnOchel “published" 
reflections on the November-Revolu- 
tion of 1918 which were very far 
removed from the orthodoxies of 
Ulbricht and Pieck in their emphasis 
upon the achievements of the liberal 
welfare slate of Weimar. 

But there was no escape. There"' 
was a Gestapo agent in their ranks. 
For whatever reasons, one of the 
first leading activists to be arrested 
made a partial confession, Some 
seventy more arrests followed and 
the group was smashed. Peukert re- 
lates this last major story of thc 
resistance in the Ruhr with a 
wonderful blend of scholarly caution, 
economy and precision. But it is 
perhaps a bit hard to reproach’ this 
croup with getting its timing wrong. 
How could they have known in 1942 
that an even stronger new under- 
ground was beginning to emerge in 
Saxony, Thuringia and Berlin? In 
what realistic sense would it have 
been better for them to wait and to.- 
join forces with this later effort to 
establish a new nation-wide illegal 
party? This too was smashed ip the 
summer of 1944. 

Die K PD im Widerstand is also a 
veritable mine .of information and 
reflection upon the social history of 
Nazi Germany. Many of the author’s 
incidental observations are based 
upon a wealth of archival research 


and shed light upon the widest varie- 
ty of themes. He notes in passing, ' 
for example, how in the early years 
of mass resistance communist men 
were at pains to protect communist 


lions, (ind most ferns le supporters' 
were allocated crucial but. less eg? 
posed back-up roles. In the war 
years this changed., and wameif were 
much more numerous among those 
arrested for conspiratorial political 
work. To take a second exapiple, 
Peukert brings out Clearly for the 
first time the, gravity of the food 
crisis in 1935 - shortages and price 
rises occasioned, pu blic demonstra- 
tions, and for some months the au- 
thorities in the Ruhr feared food- „ 
riots. This was yet another of those 
near break-downs lq public discipline 
and authority which the regime just 
succeeded in heading off. Further, 
this study offers many insights into 
the basic, mainly passive patriotism 
of the great bulk of the German 
working class - the skill of the Nazi 
leadership In abusing and exploiting 
this patriotism was one of the main 
obstacles to the work of the whole' 
Left wing resistance. It vyas hot easy 
to persuade people to reject or to 
see through Hitler’s forelgp policy ' 
triumphs of the 1930s; and in 1943 
the alternatives to a German victory . 
In the w* seemed to many. (IIMn- : 
formed) people too’ ghastly to-cdn- ; 
template, even* though they had : ijo 
time for thc Nazi regime itself, . '* •: 



Throughout * the ; book' - Peukert ‘ 

: brings put how, the need to know, and' i . . 
to understand held . communists; ; 
together in the Third Reich. Thelf 
intelligence; was systematically. V 
suited by lies and misinformation. ■ - 
When the Parly publications became. 

- much more- infrequent after '. 1930.' 

■ they; turned lo'thti radio, an interna-! 
tiOnal form of resistance organization : 
(o; which the author :righ'tly devotes . a 
>erea( deal, of .attention!; But.: he. alto' 
brings tout the: limits; o'f this collective / 
need ip 'make:: serito.ior.the ^Wo/ld^ '’ ;. , 
and the waya .in. which ; tKc : crpdo ' 
categories of Stall nism . inhibited com- . T- 
munTste’ from asking questiOns'about : 

(hr> NfflVla 1 ' nhlilhl .In: nihhiliw < 


■ the; regime’s -subjects/: Nazism 'fin-;' , t 
poWef pfd •fi'qf took' like . ‘.’the djqla-* 1 'i «’■ 
• tbrishlP; of the mosf toactloria ry^ : mOst ' ; | 
chauvinist, jnosHiiipenaiist efenienW ! • ’. 
,of fjnaiice. Capital". To ga on insist-'. ,,*:' 
'ing that. It wasi.^ was riot the best tyay 
. to- aleil people, to its terrible bnr j . 
barismi . 
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Carrying the Metaphysical cross 


By Anne Stevenson 
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Admirers of the so-called “New 
Meiaphysicals” based in or around 
London might do well to investigate 
what is going on at present in Wales. 
Contemporary Anglo- Welsh poets are 
only passingly acknowledged by their 
English brethren; and this is a pity, for 
it is in Wales, if anywhere, that a true 
Metaphysical tradition still persists. By 
Metaphysical I mean a style in which 
manifestations of spiritual : ideas are 
presented with startling or witty scien- 
tific precision - as when Donne likens 
bis lovers to “twin compasses", or 
Herbert sees his preacher as a “brittle 
crazie Blass". In Wales today- two 
poets, R. S. Thomas and Roland 
Mathias, seem genuinely to have car- 
ried this cross of the scientific and 
spiritual into the late twentieth cen- 
tniy, although many younger poets in 
Wales have inherited the seriousness of 
this tradition. 

Of living Welsh poets R. S. 
Thomas is undoubtedly the best known 


outside Wales; his reputation as a 
hard-bmen, stoic seeker of the Way 
should not suffer by the publication of 
his new collection. Between Here and 
Now. Some readers may be surprised 
however, on opening this book, to find 
themselves on holiday from those, 
dour, familiar soils and souls of North 
Wales and off to Paris on a conducted 
tour of the Impressionist paintings of 
the Louvre. Most teachers of art make 
a point of scolding us when we look for 
the story behind (or within) the pic- 
tures. We should be paying attention 
instead to the planes of light or the 
modulations of space. So it comes as a 
secret relief to rind in the normally 
stern, uncompromising Thomas a re- 
lish for gossip. 

Thirty-three paintings (reproduced, 
unfortunately, in black and white, so 
that they are more like reminders of 
the originals than representations) 
provide, as it were, the fixed foot of 
these pieces, which the moving foot of 
Thomas's astute imagination engaging- 
ly circles. The poet's remarks are not so 
much poems as comments disciplined 
into lines, but they are the comments of 
a compassionate, clever man in whose 
company the masterpieces of Manet, 
Monet, Bazille, Degas, Cfizanne, Re- 
noir and others come alive with a 
peculiar vibrancy, as if one art were 
reflecting the brilliance of another. 

Thomas sometimes permits himself 
a sly comment on the nature of art 
itself, as when he remarks of Degas’s 
“Women Ironing": “this is art/over- 
coming permanently/the temptation to 
answer/a yawn with a yawn". Again, in 
Van Gogh's “Portrait of Dr Gachet", 
he sees the quinine-eyed doctor “be- 
coming patient himselu of art's diagno- 
sis". But perhaps the knife-edge of 
Thomas’s wit is keenest when Tt in- * 
dutges in social commentary. Bazille’s 


"Family Reunion" becomes an analy- 
sis .of the pampered class it depicts: 
Sex? They wanted 
it. Children? 

Why not? 

And clothes, dothes; 
how they outdo 
their background. 

Their looks challenge 
us to find 
where they failed. 

Well-dressed, well- 
fed; their servants 
are out of sight, 
snatching a moment 
to beget offspring 
who are to overturn all this. 

Although it is delightful to find 
Thomas in such a pleasant, bantering 
mood, the section of “Other Poems* 
which concludes the book shows us 
that the vacation was a brief one. 
Continuing with the intense, often 
anguished meditations we have come 
to expect since H'm and Laboratories 
of the Spirit, several of these late 
poems are anions Thomas's triumphs. 
Concerned as he is with "the silence of 
God" In our dark world, as with the 
“possessiveness/of language” and the 
“elcctricity/lhal convulses us", Tho- 
mas has developed a tough, serious 
diction In which the bitterness of grace 
leaves room for tentative hope. 

The rules Thomas employs for 
breaking his lines have to do less with 
form than with meaning. For instance, 
the final lines of “Threshold", which 
concludes the collection, leave an 
interrogation banging over an abyss 
between stanzas: 

what balance is needed at 
Ihe edges of such an abyss. 

I am atone on the surface 
of a turning planet. What 

to do but, like Michelangelo's 
Adam, put my hand 
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MacDiarmid acceptance of regional- 
ism. Aberdeen University Press have 
recently made a point of promoting 
this regional bias. In 1979 they pub- 
lished, as a declaration of intent, 
Hamewlth: The Complete Poems of 
Charles Murray. Now they publish 
three collections by modem Aber- 
deen poets. This Is self-consciously 
regional verse;- within that genre the 
three poets display personal^ manner- 
isms. 

Christina Forbes Middleton is the 
most , unashamedly regional of the 
three. In an introduction to her 
poems she says, with unconscious 
irony, “Frankly, I have never been 
particularly fond of poetry . . .1 
confess to having a great admiration 
for Charles Murray." It certainly 
show? in her verse. .which makes a 
virtue of the necessity of being Scot- 
tish. Aberdeen’s current prosperity is ■ 
founded on the twin presence. of &U 
and Americans. Ms Middleton (who 
proclaims herself a ‘‘free-thiriklng 
woman qf today") inevitably alludes 
to the American Invasion in “Yanks 
- You’re Welcome! ^ The anecdotal 
wee-jokiness of the poem sums up 
Ms Middleton’s manner. A "Yankee 
couple" are touring the countryside 
outside Aberdeen: 

They passed a calrt piled up wl' manure 
The stink aboot knocked them nil 
Hiram remarked:. "Wellr I'll be dumed - : 
'fJust get. a load of thatl" ' . 11 . 

Elsewhere Ms Middleton shows the 
same flatfooted huttiopr. In “Burris’ 
Flight of Fantasy" she Imagines the 
Bard. 1 appearing on Michael Parkin- 
son’s ■ television programme and 
offers quatrains supposedly ( written 
by Burns "in .his own . inimitable 
way”, Alas, what follows is 'self-?atte : 
fied doggerel. , • ; 

1 The poetry of Olive Fraser and . 
Ken Mortice -allies' the regional muse 
to psychotherapeutic intensity. For 


:-UnderirtiS? : '' MacDiarmid, byi - thdn 
'.Sottish - complacency 
■ said“CharleS.Mur- 
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painfuliy aware, of , schiSm and divi- 
sion. Byron called this, the Antithe- 
tical Mmd, Gregory Smith . called ,it 
the - -Caledonian .Aritisyzygy >and 


was an outstanding undergraduate 
who found postgraduate life . too 
much of an antiemriax. Ih 1956 she 
broke down under (he pressure of 
her terrible sense of Inadequacy and 
received hospital treatment as a schi- 
zophrenic. in 1963 she settled In 
Aberdeen close to the mental hospit- 
al she attended and, as Helena Men- 
nie. Shire says in her introduction, 
“was now grossly overweight, disfi- 
gured by -hypothyroidism, unable be- 
cause of medication - to endure the 
sunlight of a summer's day and total- 
ly unable to tope with everyday liv- 
ing". As she ' recovered she wrote 
poems mapping out the areas ex- 
plored In her journey through schi- 
zophrenia. The poems are soupsistic, 
and the sense is stretched taut over a 
traditional pattern of stanza and 
rhyme: 

Thera Is no night so deep as this 
Inevitable mind's, abyss. 

Where f now dwell -with foes alone. 
Feather and wing and breathing boric •" 
And blesshd cfeaturas come not here, 

But the lorig dead, the Roguish fear 
Of never breaking .from this hold, 
Eucapsiiled, rapt, and eras old. 

Ken Mortice's “caring role and |tis 
experience as a psychiatrist" - are 
cited in Cuthbrirt Graham's introduc- 
tion to his book. Morrife celebrates 
diversity by-using, two' poetic voice?- ! 
Scots and English. His^Scbts'-poenis ’ 
are relatively cosy and’ complacent; 
even a memorial poem on MacDiar- 
mid (“A Man Frae Crowdiekpowe") 
suffers from the sentimental connota- 
tions of regional Scots; "Yoy were 
aye a great blether; arid- >threwn. 7 
And a bonpy- fechter." Mortice re- 
fers to the Aberdeeti speech- as the 
“slow tongue / of canny folk" (“Cul- 
ture”). He IS Actually- mbre at home 
in. the .cllriical; poems, using brittle 
imagety, an abrupt tone, and; a pre-: 
cise diction. “Sex Offender" de- 
scribes the . subject thus:, “His skull 
splits, cracking egg-shell thirty spill- 
ing brains like, yolk," Yet the poertw 
do more than record data; they, reach 
out for conclusions,' In (be-Audenes- 
que ."Clinical' Demopstation”., a pa-. ' 
'tient claims gtl ' age of two thousand 

-Wil . 
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out into unknown space, 
hoping for (he reciprocating touch. 

Whatever the faults of Thomas's laco- 
nic style - so spare, sometimes, as to 
exclude music - all his poems possess 
that authority of tone which is the 
hallmark of a master. The wit of the 
first half of Between Here and Now is 
anchored in the grim honesty of the 
latter pari - an honesty which is 
tempered, nevertheless, by profession- 
al polish, not a little self-pity and an air 
of conscious performance. 

Like R. S. Thomas, J. P. Ward 
writes a good deal about himself. But 
the poems he has gathered into his new 
book. To Get Clear, ore more easy- 
going than Thomas’s; they are also 


wordier, more generous, and though 
more uneven in quality, less self- 
conscious. At his best Ward has a way 
with narrative which carries a poem 
through from beginning to end in an 
irresistible sweep of language. The 
reader boards a poem ns if he were 
getting on a bus; before he knows it he 
nos arrived at a destination well past 
anything he expected. The title poein, 
for instance, begins in a “simple place 
of trees and water, and a house/with 
willow-pattern plates . . but within 
fourteen lines the poet has fed the cat 
with the milk which has a "hard edge of 
matter", and suddenly we are in the 
middle of a metaphysical speculation 
about the nature of matter, fife and 
finally of God: who, in the person of St 
Anselm, enters the poem as gracefully 
as the cat, making his point quietly and 
deftly: 

He said he had thought 
and thought, as though along a renewed 
lane, to thought's end. and (hat end 
is Thou, O Lord Our Ood. I said it seamed 
he had changed the gear of his language 
deftly, with nis left hand turned 
upward; he said it was deliberate, 
and that the nettle's points 
at the roadside had brushed him as he 
got out of that car, and goaded him 
into that understanding. 

Although most of the poems in To Get 
Clear aip well wrought and intelligent, 
it is as a narrative moralist (if one can 
say Auch a thing) that J. R. Ward comes 
i into his own: Poobisauch'ai f,, On The 
Lake" - similar in theme to Elizabeth 
Bishop's "The- Fish" - "London' Welsh 
. v. Bndgend”, which has to do with 
encountering a drunken rugby team on. 
■ a train, and ."Melancholia, .which 
describes the pathos of sex in a strip- 
tease club, all hold one in an almost 
seamless web of language. In no other 
time but our own. pernajas, would a 
poet feel obliged to wrap up his 
moralizing in such delicate . phraseol- 
ogy, or make such a backdoor affair of 
his faith- Ward, however, manages 
brilliantly, combining an uncomprom- 
ising integrity with a contemporary 
flair for understatement. He can turn a 
trip to London on the. M i into the long 
lonely -drive, of the 'British - people 
through history: ; . 

We Ignorantly drove; our inevitable^ urac, 

; - ‘ the scared, 

ecstasy In it history itself, London our 
moment, oiir revolution, 
our intellects swaying, passed and being 

passed, 

the dark mindless, the .blue gigna of . 

; pleading. 

TOf.Qet 'Clear is not a 'collection of. 
religious poems, but a sense of the 
sacred permeates bopl the accurate, 
clever" descriptions and ; the personal 
insights. One is left with An impression 
of having beqn trtld 1 the' truth cleanly 
and with wanntb. ...' : ' , 

, ■ "■ I. i \ ■ . 
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Richard Poole’s second collection is 
called Words Before Midnight, but the 
poem which is central to it is “Three 
o’clock involuntary” in which the poet 
gives vent to the romantic terror of 
death. Where J. P. Ward philosophizes 
from the terra firma of his Christian 
faith, and where R. S. Thomas deliber- 
ately leads us to the edge of the abyss, 
demonstrating the terrible perils of 
disbelief, Richard Poole clings to the 
notion that death is both final and 
frightful; in poems which celebrate 
married love, his child, his home, the 
certainties and uncertainties of past 
and present, he manages also to convey 
his obsession with nothingness and the 
morbid self-concern into which this 
obsession has plunged him. There is ' 
no doubt that Poole is a skilful poet, 
and in those poems where he manages 
to avoid his darker self - as in the 
excellent long monologues of "Old 
women living together’ - he is both 
compelling and compassionate. But 
what may turn out to be a phase of 
youthful Rimbaudlsme has got the 
better of him in this book. 

Towards the end, though, there Is a 
charming poem about two little girls 
and Matthew Arnold, in which nostal- 

S ia for the past is tempered with just 
ie right touches of the particular: 

Gone the gardener's callage in the 
grounds 

of Dingle Bank - 

where to the delight of his two daughters, 
the sea-spray dashed the window-panes. 

Gone the little daughters. 

Gone their pinafores 
that were so beautifully sewed 

by Mr Arnold's sewing maid. 

□one too (he poet who in the lost long- 

ago 

gave the little girts pennies, and blessed 

them. 

There are enough poems in this light 
but penetrating vein in Words Before 
Midnight to neutralize the effect of its 
murkier pages. Another poem which 
seems to come delightfully off the cuff 
... but which. is, in fact, very clever, is- 
"Eas f leach Tdnq’lle, -19 777. in which. 

- the poet sketches fhe : fcfoflf English' 
hamlet, finishing with the punch- 
line, “TTiis is how England never and 
always was;*' Richard Foole is obvious? 
ly a poet endowed with intelligence, 
sensitivity and humour. His next col- 
lection may pull him completely oiit of 
the Slough of Despond. . 

The latest issue of Agenda (Volume 
19, No 4 - Volume 20,' No 1, obtain- 
able from 5 Crdnbourne Court, 
Albert Bridge Road, London SW11 
4PE, £4) contains Peter Levi's poem’ 
“For Denis BetheU", two poems by 
C. H. Sisson,' Ronald Duncan's 
"Testament’', and six poems *by 
Jeremy {looker, with reviews of the 
work of each! of thbse poets. There - 
are Vrirse translations by Humphrey 
Clucas from Horace, by Peter Dale 
after Aragon; by Jon Stall worthy and . 
Peter France ot Boris Pasternak; by- 
Mlchabl Hamburger of Goethe, and 
of Martial by both W.' S. Milne and . 
Peter Whigham, who also prints ver- 
sions' of Virgil, and Catulhife. Jean 
lyfacVean reviews tfte collected 
1 Mems'Of Kathleen Raipe, and Ahne’ 

’ Beresford 1 those' of , - Sylvia • ; P) rilh, 
HaroJd Monro’s death! fifty "years ago 
Is commemorated By - a supplement 
reprinting Ezra Pound's essay on hiin . 
and, adding' another by Jonathan 
.Baker/ 1 . - .. ;'-V. •• \. • 
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J*- ... |g R. D. Liaing' (who. learned bis ntedi r 
doing cine in Glasgow) drew attention ,t» 
rarning the Divided 'Self. 'Both-; Fraser jand. 
le aula 1 Morrfce' Mve responded to Laing s 
j’S«)ts ■ - iris! Ehts into Thp trMtirtent ofTnentrf. 
ift p|:b- r -.^ftiDlemsi > Olive . 


Mlizophrdnic, ofironic, paranoid;'. 
Ioteteational ClBisilicatfon 295.3; •■:. t.; ' . 
8ad lt ®ad,. lmqiurad, .foigotlen .* .. 
ttnjdfied by. Ignorance, and fpiiji'T - < ' 
maybe,, in triith, two tbowind yeara. ■ 

At .that ’leVel ihe region at! least trf're 
teconteip the cosmos: ' 
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anthropologist familiar with the’ in- 
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Irwin has 1 written a very entertainin, 
book, which throws .Tpffffa 


tfie chiefs. By tblHSer 

hqweyer, the economic boom had 
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; ' i-caoino is now, an 
™f®P endenl kingdom. Sandra Bur- 
man s account or this fateful history 
s an admirable work. It is ihorough- 
y researched, well argued, and writ- 
ten m a matter-of-fact style. She has • 
also assembled some splendid Illus- 
tratlons which help to make the char- 
f^ ers * n ker story come alive across 
the century that has elapsed since the 
War of the Guns. .. 
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Foundation stones 


the methodological 
volved in their use. I 
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By G. I. Jones 


15» «« nutnor's own > 
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■ S >0 bo «JA& ttXS^JS' V till «»; umrNri of trirt.?" •sSLS* 


under British rolonial adminlstratSJ l ^ rc ^ and objectives of the narra- 
it was confirmed that there were !° S ‘ 1 5 ys the account of the P“l' 
kingdoms or large-scale' nolhiilS !} 0n ? n ^ P otl,lcal powers of the Iradj* 
organizations in conirbl oF ife 1 i° na E l e ^ ri 10 Dr °iT' 
-• - - 01 ,f1e enst ' ejeogwu/by his 1974 informants differs 

- -• ... .-IJ MS 


markedly from wnat me/ »u,- — . 
*0 . 1955 when, as Commissioner 
appointed by the Government of the , 
Easteni Report to inquire into the 
Position, Status and Influence of 
Chiefs and Natural Rulers", I visited 
Agukii Nri. 

Howeveii,Jhis is an interesting and 
courageous first attempt at historical, 
reconstruction of the Umu Nri peo- ■ 

nip anil ,U~I_ LJ.iA hrlnaC' 


lil Z l 8 aia »' ' married -Igbo, ^"J««ures about them, thw 

J”} eW . cd first, at ^ ^Agoleri and simulate Eastern Nigerian 

1 f[°f • y at Aguku Nri. historians into, greater activity m the 
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something of a comeback, as tS/s ioth^ 
a new and wiser 
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Taking root on the stage 


gy Nicholas de Jongli 

! CLAIRE BLOOM: 

f uadlghl and After 

; the Education of an Actress 

1 !87pp with 40 black-and-white illus- 

j Elions. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
£8.95- 

0 297 78051 4 

DONALD SINDEN; 

A Touch of the Memoirs 

256pp. Hodder and Stoughton. 

fl.ft 

0 340 26235 4 ... 

Id 1963 the actress Fenella Fielding 
created a piece of theatre called So 
much to remember. It was inspired 
by (he complacencies and unsel (con- 
scious egotism of Ellen Terry’s auto- 
biographical writing. Miss Fielding 

' portrayed a grande dame who be- 
lieved her life to have been so signi- 
ficant and her personality so mes- 
merizing that they had exerted an 
influence upon the course of world 
history itself. I recall Miss Fielding's 
salire because it poured affectionate 
but telling. scorn upon. the fact that 
many actors have difficulty in finding 
or snowing their true selves. Stage 
autobiographies tend to be camou- 
flage exercises, which maintain or 
embellish stage personae. As a result 
few of them allow (he actor to 
emerge fully as a person rather than 
a performer, or Illuminate the com- 
plex lire of the theatre and (he pro- 
cedures Involved in the communal but 
private business of rehearsal and 
acting. The two latest in this genre 
are opposing examples: while Claire 
Bloom is serious, searching and an- 
alytic, Donald Sinden is superficial, 
anecdotal and- bitchy. The first re- 
veals, the second evades. 

The theme of Claire Bloom’s book 
u, apparently suggested by its sub- 
tiue,*The Education of an Actress", 
In the end she inverts the 
sense of that phrase and admits that 


eSiio b n eC Th C . &J? eanj ! of sclf - the role, and railing in love alternately 
education. The book s mam section with each of lhe Prince B 

chiid iP o reia!e 1S thaTneAn ^ ‘V l ^ en he ' 1 sexual imagination had been 
enua, to relate that person lo the cluttered with romantic-sinister 

actress she became and to describe archetypes such as Heathcliff Roches- 

P 8 - Whidl ter ' Maxim de Winter and Byron 

n i?«mn anil ^ u were Tal ^ than with living people. With 

name beZ aken from ,!. h 5 “"> mo 4 ,«*W 


35 SVfif, • B"T rt Gielgud believes SlTSiSZ 

l nnHnn PrOS f e r rQL1 f S ^ ldd,e ' c I ass M f e in a mentally disturbed woman 

London, her father pursued a stammering incoherently in a local 
mysterious business career with flue- shop. That glimpse inspired -her play- 
tuating success; his frequent abs- ing of Ophelia, and she became a 
ences, together with the outbreak of Stratford star, 
the Second World War, made for an _ 

uncertain childhood. The family led Uut c l aire Bloom is not gi 
a rootless, nomadic existence until concern . ed , with her le: 
one hot, happy autumn morninii in a trem ® n , ous d^but years. It is 
seaside tea-room on the cli& of as .sociation with Charlie Chapli 
Cornwall Claire Bloom heard the j J r* 81 marks l,ie book* 
wireless music interrupted by Neville 1 , ed climactic point and also 
Chamberlain speaking from 10 na 5 ^! air *. Bloom’s emergence. 
Downing Street. Her recollection of se “ Cha P ll , n ra pturously, thougl 
this time, and of her entire fiflHv life without a sharp awareness of thi 


this time, and of her entire early life 
matches her acting style, being 
sharp, cool and vivid. Arriving as 
war refugees in Milford the family 
were greeted by church-bells: 

It was 1940 and France had 
already fallen. Throughout the war 
the bells were only to ring to sig- 
nal an invasion. My mother went 
silently upstairs and put on her 
fur-coat, we all sat together in the 
living room. My parents had no 
illusions about what would befall a 
jewish family when the Germans 
came, even though we did not yet 
know the full facts of what was 
happening in Europe. 

Yet the war years, spent pre- 
cariously in America and England, 
were to see the making of Claire 
Bloom as child actress and adoles- 
cent star. She came naturally, with 
excited confidence, to acting, 'it was 
a feeling of rightness, akin to what I 
had experienced when I first discov- 
ered reading." By the age of seven- 
teen she was playing Opnelia to two 
Hamlets at Stretford, with Scofield 
and Robert Helpmann alternating 


But Claire Bloom is not greatly 
concerned with her testing, 
tremendous d6bui years, ft is the 
association with Charlie Chaplin in 
Limelight that marks the book's ex- 
tended climactic point and also sig- 
nals Claire Bloom's emergence. She 
sees Chaplin rapturously, though not 
without a sharp awareness of the old 
man's fallibilities, observing that 
Buster Keaton's onc-scenc appear- 
ance was swiftly reduced in the cut- 
ting room since his performance was 
too "incandescent" for the director- 
star, But here at last was a father- 
figure to replace her own shadowy 
absent father. And It was the lure of 
acquiring Chaplin as a father-in-law 
more than that of gaining his son as 
a husband which precipitated her 
small "crush" on Sidney Chaplin. 

After this, the book abandons 
narrative for a series of fragmentary 
essays and reflections which well ex- 
plain why Claire Bloom’s career 
seemed to lose its sense of purpose 
after the Old Vic seasons. She ac- 
cuses herself of lacking 'spontaneity, 
of exchanging an intuitive process for 
a cerebral form of acting. "Cold, 
frigid and remote", she recalls the 
critics saying of her and accepts the 
judgment. She is also contemptuous 


of the Shakespeare productions in 
which she appeared , condemning 
them as “pretty", “decorative" ana 
"superficial”, unconcerned about the 
“true relationship” between people. 
Even Tyrone Guthrie, for whom she 


worked, is accused, wrongly, of 
founding a school of directors con- 
cerned with “theatrical effects, no 
investigation of thc character or 
analysis of the play". 

In making these criticisms Claire 
Bloom makes a fundamental mistake 
and provides a useful reminder. “Thc 
true relationship" between people 
does not constitute the main business 
of a Shakespearian director, and to 
make it the focus of endeavour is a 
narrowing thing: in the 1930s 

Shakespearian commentators , led by 
Wilson Knight, challenged the 
methods of Victorian Shakespeare 
criticism, its obsession with charac- 
ter-study and solely subjective re- 
sponse to the text. They showed that 
a Shakespeare production should be 
larger and deeper than the sum of 
thc interaction between its charac- 
ters. But (his new criticism had no 
impact upon two generations of anti- 
intellectual Shakespeare directors - 
Guthrie was a magnificent if way- 
ward exception, Claire Bloom 
emerged towards lhe close of this 


them as “pretty", 
"superficial”, ujicc 


wrong solution. 

“There's a side of me", she says, 
“that isn't very well-balanced, that's 
nervous and neurotic, and will go 
from one disaster to the next." These 
vivid, engrossing reminiscences (in 
which some American English and 
factual mistakes are notable - T. S. 
Eliot misquoted, Michael Redgrave 
sent to the wrong school) make one 
hope that having laid her family and 
personal ghosts Claire Bloom will 
now be able to exploit rather than 
conceal these aspects of herself on 
stage. 

In contrast, there seems no justi- 
fication for Donald Sinden’s book of 
“memoirs”. I use quotation marks in 
a fashion analogous to his use of 
them when referring disparagingly to 
homosexual love, to distinguish be- 
tween the authentic and d mockery 
of the rtal thing, fpteriporspd with a ’ 
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confection of old, borrowed or baff- 
ling jokes and anecdotes is a diffuse, 
trivializing account of Sinden’s pas- 
sage through the worlds of cinema 
and theatre: he reveals himself as a 
sort of sub-star of films, a supporting 
theatre player, a visitor to an old 
Lord Alfred Douglas, and concludes 
when his Rank film contract was not 
renewed in 1960. Only the Sussex 
countryside and the craft of ioincr. 
to which he was apprenticed after an 
asthmatic, academically dull child- 
hood, seem to inspire him to pas- 
sionate feeling. And he is studiously 
coy and reticent about all matters 
personal. Students of adolescent con- 
fession .will however be interested to 
read that from the age of fifteen lo 
seventeen he regularly made love to 
a thirty-two-year-old lady of the vil- 
lage and cuckolded her peripatetic 
husband. Great female stars subse- 
quently seem to have gravitated to- 
wards him with bewildering fre- 
quency, though only for a little light 
relief of the conversational kind. 
Marilyn Monroe, whom Sinden reviles 
for her interest in Method Acting, was 
forever giggling in his dressing-room: 
‘‘One of the silliest women I have ever 
met", he comments charitably. A sulky 
Ava G ard ner pining in foreign parts for 
Frank Sinatra is soon knocked into 
sense by a boisterous Sinden, who. 


Edith Evans, whose famous dispute 
oveT Sybil Thorndike in The Waters of 
the Moon he quite misreports, is fore- 
ver begging him into the dressing room 
"to make me laugh". Thorndike heT- 
self calls him her "Romeo" and is 
always agog in the front stalls to watch 
him. Having pleasured so many 
famous ladies face to face Sinden is 
bent upon inducing laughter on the 
primed page. "Perhaps f shall record 
another touch of my memoirs in the 
future?" he concludes with an inciting 
question-mark. I suppose U will be a 
commercial success. But on this evi- 
dence, for Sinden to go any further 
. than. a tquch' would ,vefg?, upon 
dipt -assault,:- 


From home to Homes 


% Vernon Scannell 

PHILIP OAKES: 

A» in Time and Space 
"Memory of the 1940s 

jfcsaft 18 * ■ ; 

il, Time and Space is the 
*.nd volume of phiijD Oakes's 

tcrSj 01 BnrTii ?hildbood ond adoles- 
cents fnJJ l f re j® dea,s with the 

•rtlaTTO b,s e ®* , Won- from 

S afe at u? t T°° I at Wolverhamp- 
Sii i Wh i- ch he wrotc so enteV- 
Mlddle Engl™*- 

UtlrWe? y° un e Oakes is 

Sdmjji 2.1 , hc se m by his 
lhe conniuo- ' * nv . abd mother; with 
toe h ^ r r relations,, tq, 

Efirih Qd ' St - Chlldrei ? s Homes , at 
.Bolton In' Lan- 


The relationship between the boy 
and Sister Emma (perhaps it should 
be emphasized that "Sister" is nn 
honorific, not a religious title) is de- 
lineated with appropriate tenderness 
and gratitude { yet it is here that my 
slight uneasiness about Oakess 
narrative method became more 
troublesome. Dwellers All in Time 
and Space is autobiography which 
employs many of the procedures of 
fiction: conversations which took 
place forty years ago are recorded 
verbatim. This device can work well 
so long as the author’s ear for the 
idiom of -the time, place and cir- 
cumstance is faultless, but the slight- 
est deviation, can undermine verisimi- 
litude. An example: the fifteen-year- 
old virgin Oakes is unwell and con- ■ 
fined to bed when the following en- 
counter takes place: 

Sister. Emma put her head , round 
the door. “Would you like some 
coffee?’’ 

"I’d love some." 

That “I’d love some’ 1 Is the voice of 
someone else -at another time, some- 
one older, more confident. It Is _a 
fictional voice, and at once the fna- 
dent and the events which proceed 
from it become tainted With tra- 


rnrofoVrmore-confident lt Is a 
2* . Pickens, the SS ff SIS fictional voice, and at once the Ind- 
£ On foot’ with tS dent and the events, which proceed 

ttie snowSnd U ^rtti^Ju y from it become tainted with tm- 
fejfiltely irf SntriS plausibility, an iraplausibriity which is- 
lhe lnstiSil?nu«r.e^f * ot dismissed or . reduced -by the 
fK work and dkHnHnl, °w account of the ecstatic coupling of 

* @'“n the bd>r a ” <l wornan '***■ &Uo 7 

gi ' the "chfidreif w£ri* I am not, of course.cmestioniriK 

trea l ed and allowed a' the historical veracity of the expert 
St&dSW* of freedom. The ehce but reraarkmg on the extraor- 
* local grammar dinary technical difficulties Ae 
with ihni^SP* * c,c * e friendship author must overcome to conVinw the 
C'5 : iS! t5 ®l)' Whose mother reader of its truth. Elsewhere Oakes 
U^..- a . small hot«™. ---i : 'ji ! - jg entirely Successful, in cqrnxhuhicit- • 

ing the quiddities , of adolescent 
experience, the unfocused yearning? 
and' anxieties, the acuteness of sen- 
suotis responses, the haze pf ipiorr 
aiibe and uidbeence, the almost total 
egoism: 'The book: is sub-fitled A 
Memory of the 1940s” and -its action 
covert the r middle years of the 

IriarA 1 c ft nflK- 


^te^w!rf ry, ? i l d at wB6sil 

a gift 1 a Homes, ; indndiqg 

-« abfe! tq 
during frhifch. 
Sexual explore 
though his full 
l>amrs ■ with . 5|ster 
hops© mothers' in 


sing reference to the Blitz, one or 
two mentions of the inconveniences 
'of rationing and the probability of 
future conscription, but the war Is 
essentially of little interest to the 

S Oakes and; his friends. Mr 
, the Head of the Homes, 
keeps campaign maps pinned to the 
wall behind bis desk but his talk of 
the progress of the war seems to his 
charges as remote from their own 
lives as the legendary battles of the 
distant past. .Tneir adolescent indif- 
ference to events in the great world 
beyond Edgworth is a convincing 
part of the unconscious solipsism or 
early youth that the author re-creates 
so well. 

The sense of the period however 
shows in other ways. When the nar- 
rator ‘goes to stay with 'his friend, 
Philip Watson; he is xyakened ln the 
early morning by the noise of the' 
“knocker-up" tapping At ’ the bed- 
room windows of j the workers on 
early shift and then he . hears thd 
clattering of clogs on the pavements 
as the working day begins, sounds 
from the throat 1 of a dying age. The 
two boys - attend the : wrestling at 
Blackburn Baths and they ride home' 
on the tram. Shire horses are used 
on the Homes farm end. the distant 
(rain that can be seen crossing the 
viaduct has “its head muffled in 
steam". ... .. 

Apart from reservations about the 
scene in which the author and Sister 
Emma begin : thejr relationship. 
Dwellers -4" to Time and Space is an 
enthralling book. It ends with young 
Oakes leavirig the Homes to go to 
London where he is to study short- 

S rid / preparatory .! to becoming . a 
irriaust. Sister, Eirimft is nbt i left 
hind to. ' be forgotten. She .too 
comes to London fcudjii a maddeningly 
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could begin with St Patrick (who had r w 
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.As well as enjoying full Meanwhile the official 
iowet workers can, and tinue to subordinate ti 
o, change jobs in search protecting workers to tha 
*y and better conditions. m i labour. As Throvskv 
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by Battcstin and Bowers (1974) is 
unrecorded. So is the Scolar Press 
reprint (1971) of Sterne's Political 
Romance. In nn epitome, one of the 
first things to go should have been 
the little synopses attached to each 
novel under the heading “Eighteenth 
century minor fiction”. Instead, the 
list has been hacked about, the 
synapses (leave that sort of thing to 
Heron Books) are still there, but 
Robert Bage has been deprived of a 
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